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CHAPTER LIL 
One says we are villains all. 
Do they prate of the blessings of peace? We have 
made them 4 curse, 
Pick pockets, each hand lusting forall that is not its 


own; 
And lust of gain io the spirit of Cain, is it better or 


worse 
Than the heart of the citizen hissing in war on his 
own hearthstone ? Tennyson 


“Oh, come into my parlour,” said the Spider to the 


“pis the prettiest little parlour that ever you did 

spy.” Old Song. 

Ir is sunset ; a dusky red is spreadiug out from the 
‘horizon and throwing a duskier reflection upon the 
sullen gea and its more sullen shore. A weird, awful 
shore it is, encumbered with huge rocks and strangely 
hewn stone, 

A grim, shuddering :waste, made grimmer and 
more terrible by strange, stray specks of humauity, 
‘that, seen in the falling sunlight seemed rather dis- 
torted creations of fancy than actual human beings. 
From stone to stone they pace, stepping with a pecu- 
liar halting, laborious gait, aud looking sulleuly 
earthward as if their eyes were chained to the hate- 
ful, barren shore and the looking upward were 
death, 

Look closer and gain fresh cause for wonderment. 
There is a strange likeness ip these dim figures. 
They move alike, their gaze is directed sulienly 
downward alike, they are dressed alike. A sad, 
dingy gray garment, half-shirt, half-tunic, relieved in 
all cases by a patch of crimson across the arm, upon 
which is stamped, in letters of black relief, a number. 
Their feet are shod with thick, heavy, iron-soled 
boots, a coarse, hideous cap is upon their heads, and 
the hair beneath it is cut almost to the skin. 

The faces—ah, no! who could describe those 
faces? Who can speak of those crime-siamped brows, 
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[THE WOLF AND ‘THE LAMB. | 


those passion-distorted lips, and those despairing 
eyes? 
! There is no sound but the sudden crash, 
crash of the falling stone that the coarse-grained 
hauds are pushing, and the bent, gray-clad shoul- 
ders are heaviug, from the quarries. One other 
sound still, heard only at intervals when the stone 
is silent, and that is the tramp, tramp of the sentries, 
who, like the figures of Death and Eternity in the old 
Roman temple for ever, day and night, march to and 
fro on the battlements, for ever, night and day, keep- 
ing watch and ward ou the terrible gray-clad figures, 
that despairfully toil upon the barren plain below, 

It is the convict station at Portland, and the 
figures are the shadows of some of England's vilest 
crimiuals. 

T'he sun sinks lower, the warders, stationed at 
measured intervals between the various gangs, yawn 
with weary impatience and long for the sound of the 
prison-bell. When that rings, which it will do with- 
in half an hour, the gangs will bave fiuished their 
work for the day and the march for the gloomy prison 
upon the heights will commence. 

The warders yawn impatiently, but the silent gray- 
clad figures feel no impatieuce. They have nothing 
to long for, nothing to hope for. 

One and all toiliug on this particular plain toil on 
till death, and that .4as been longed for so long thatit 
seems so far off as to be hopeless. 

Deatl: comes to men free and happy, but them it 
seems to avoid; it leaves them to tueir most awful 
punishment of life. 

The quarter has chimed, the warders have growa 
more impatient, perhaps less vigilant, or does this 
tall, thin figure with No. 103 stamped upon his arm 
only fancy so? for he has broken tue rule which says 
that no man shall separate himself from his particu- 
lar gang, aud is crouching behind a boulder. Is he 
resting? Ilis hazel, huuted eyes flash from the 
nearest warder to the seutiucis upon the battlemeuts. 
His hand grasps the chain at his leg to deaden its 
rattle as he glides along. His eyes drop from the 
sentivel and travel swiftly but keculy along the grim 





rank of the next gang. They rest upon one gray- 
clad figure numbered ninty-nine, His breath comes 
faster, he crouches until his breast touches the 
ground, and though his lips are too tightly pressed 
for speech his eyes seem to speak in the inteusity of 
their gaze. 

Perhaps No. 99 feels their gaze, for as he stoops 
with the gang to heave the lard, cruel stone he lifis 
his small, villanous eyes and sees the dark, piercing 
ones fixed so earnestly upon him. A start, impercep- 
tible, thrills through him, and as he raises his shoul- 
der he contrives to lift one hand as a sigual that he 
has seen and understands. 

No. 108 seems satisfied, he drops his eyes with a 
sigh and waits with sullen patience. 

The stone isupheaved. The gaug moves round and 
pauses to gain breath. 

A few of the miserable figures drop upon the 
stones, 

No. 99 flings himself sullenly upon the stone be- 
hind which crouches No. 108, and so effectually 
conceals the piercing eyes frum the warders’ cat-like 
vigilance. 

“Jem,” says a low, hoarse voice from below the 
stone. “Can you hear me? Dou’t turd*your head, 
and speak low.” 

“T hear,” replies No, 99, with a hoarse voice. 

“Jem, there’s a chance ; dou't start or I'll kill you. 
There’s a chance, but it wants working, I've been 
wanting to speak to you for six weeks, Warder 
No. 24 drinks like a fish. He'll be drunk to-night—to- 
night at seven, I’ve seen the stuff in the corridor. 
Our cells are opposite. He carries the keys in his 
breast-pocket. At half-past seven to-night, Jem, heor 
I will be a dead man, You know meand my stroke. 
If I can get a clear blow with the iron jug and with- 
out noise we are free. Once in the corridor with his 
keys, we cau gain this cursed cliff. Don’t speak—he’s 
looking this way! The tide comes in at ten, we must 
swim for it—go this minute or we are lust.” 

A warder leaps aloug the stones; No. 99 rises as 
if rested; No. 108 crawls like a serpext back to his 
proper gang. 
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Crash, crash, the last stoneds lifted for a 
the bell chimes'the hour, the gangs fern with’ list~ 
Jess, weary sullenness into lines, stalwart warders, 
well armed, order them sternly to march. Another 
dreary, hopeless day of toil is done. 

The’sun has sunk, the red glow has left the sky, 
darkness has fallen upon the surging sea and barren 
shore, 

The tramp of the sentinels can just be heard above 
the rattle of the falling béach, ‘It is too dark tosee 
them, but two figures are crawling under the beetling 
cliffs, they crawl hand-in-hand, fearful of loosing 
each other for a moment, Not-a word is spoken, their 
movement makes no sound. Five, ten, twenty minutes 
pass and then they stop and draw long, husky gasps 
of relief. 

** Jem,” says one, “ where are we ?”” 

No. 99 shakes his head and peers into the dark- 
pess, 

“Under the cliff,” retarns the other. “Right 
under the guard-hous@, I think ; if so, far enough.” 

“ Quite far enough, captain,” is the hoarse reply. 
“ And now we are here what's the next move?” 

The other remains silent for a moment while he 
fumbles at his leg, then touches his breast and face. 

“ What's the matter, guv’nor, are you burt?” 

“A little,” is the reply, “I’m bleedivg like an 

No. 99 emits a grim, guttural laugh, 

“ There’s enougt of that with both on us,” hesays, 
“It’s like omeluck as the beast should term, I 
thought you'd struck him straight.too, guv’nor.” 

“So L did,” is the curt retort.. “No mater; we 
are here andithat’s luck enough.” 

‘* But we can’t stop here,” ; 

“ We must till the tide’s up, and it’s coming now, 
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“Go owif it’s Onlyfor talking’s sake,” add heshivers 
uftder the strain of long-sustained fea® and excité- 
ment. 

“ You're right, Jom, I have & game,-on the board 
already. It wotldn’t be mé if I hada’t. Tt’s w& géod 
game too and worth playing. Better than the last, 
which” Ianded us 
ever tell you where [came from? No? Wel 
isn’t likely, whéw I dome to think of {t.-Tam not one 
of the -commuvicative sort... What do you say to 
India—to Madras? I ama captain, Jem, by some- 
thing more than courtesy. Captain Murpoint’s a 
good enough name and title, and they're my real ones. 
They'll do again too.” 


For a moment he relapses into silence, his eyes scane 
ning the sea before him. ‘hen he takes up the tiiteadh 
again, in a tone rather of soliloquy than comumintos= 

‘h 1 orget : 


tion ; but his companion, 
listens eagerly. 

“Five years ago I was the 
Madras, You camnot understand wif that: 
tence means, my friend; no matter) I was a ri 
man—as men Went—and coul# count friesds by 
score, If there had beed fewer friends and less 


Ethight not-have been hese; who knows?" No, ome 
and no one caress not ever [ myself. t dred 
A high-flvwa description wot 


vee itnow. Bab 
pres would be lost on You, 
rule of ‘to waste nothings 

the host of irfends some of whom 


som@of Whom fiad thextreme — Oph 
der, Was ote, thebest amd. bravest of thre lot. 


aud tents 


“Joho Mildmay,” ; 
his hat welptorcuiapeaaltier 


_ “John Mildmey, a merchant, 


half awhour and the fishing yawls will be ia TT to teens Sotto . 
4 where 


of us.” 

His companion shudders. : 

“The fishing yawls!” he repeats. “ Dye mean 
we're to swim for them, guv’nor, through this, in the 
pitch dark? Why, it’s death!” ‘ 

“ Or freedom. th! Jom, my man, you're worse 
than an idiot, What's the name you'll give to what} 
we've left behind us? If thats life, we take death, 
Jem, aud be thankful for it.” 

As he speaks, with « bitterness beyond deseription, | 
he stoops and fumbles at bis leg agaim Tlie sharp 
ears of bis companion catch the grating of steel om 


iron, 

“ What's that, guv‘aer P” 

“ A file,” is thereply. 

“ Wiere did you get it from?” asks the other, 
with undisguised astonishment, 

“T made it, Jem,” replies his companfom, quietly. 

“What with?” J 

** An old piece of iron and my brains, It’s a good 
one, try it for yourself.” 

As lie speaks he shakes the horrible link of iron 
from his foot and passes the instrument to the other. 

No, 99 takes it with a muttered vath, 

**You’re @ wonderful man, captain, a wonderful 
man, There ain’t nothing as you can’t do—or won’t 
do if we gets clear of this frightful torment. I'll be 
sworn the game’s all planned out a’ready.” 

“Tt is,” replies the other, with quiet coolness, 

The grating, of the file stops for a moment. 

“I thought so! S’belp me, if I didn’s! Might a 
humble pal as has always stood by you, captaiu,.ask 
what the move is? It u’d pass the time away and 
keep the shivers off. There’s a cursein the very airo’ 
this place that cramps a man’s heart and a’most 
chokes him. Tell us the plot, captain, I’m yourn, 
and you know it.” 

The captain looks into the darkness before him in 
silence for a moment, then, speaking in the whisper 
sbove which their voices had never for » moment 
been raised, he says: 

“Til tell you, Jem, as we swim together, as you 
gay. We must, taking all things into consideration, 
and so——Jem, give me your hand.” 

The man He called Jem feels about in the darkness 
nntil his hard-grimed hand is clasped in. the soiter 
one of his companion, and waits sileutly. 

“I’m going to take your oath,” says the captain, 
coolly. “Swear that you'll follow me faithfully—as, 
to give you your due, you always have done—right 
to-the end of what isto come. Swear it, Jom, and 
I’lb open up the game. You'll keep your oath I know, 
because |’ll swear at the same time that this hand 
of mive shall wring your neck if you break it. You 
ewear?” 

“I swear, captain!” replies Jom, hoarsely. ‘I’ve 
never played you false yet, captain. Would it pay 
me to do it now, after this little bout ? Would it pay 
me, I asks yer?” 

“No; now nor ever. Come closer; these cursed 
eliffs seem to me to have ears. Keep a look out all 
round. I'm watching for the lights of the fishing 
yawis.” 

“All right, captain,” replies the other, eagerly, 
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fecimentals wee i n that poor ifelloW, then every 
ofe would say thag.the Said Captain ‘Murpoirt had 
fallen with glory and honoiir, and that fhe missing 
corporal-liad either been carried away by the Sepoys. 
Or hesstiod, rs ¥ 


“Jem, my friend, I lost: not ‘» moment, but. there 
and thea exchanged clothes with the corpse, threw.a 
cloak ovér my new Corporal’s regimetitals and started 
for the coast. ; 690 .off 

“TI reached Paris—unnfortunately for the Parisians, 
When Paris grew too hot I gracefally fluttered to my 
native land. My native land for eighteen months 
meres as rich a harvest as a man of talent could 
wish, 

_. “Daring those eighteen months I cleared—no mat- 
‘ter—it is all gone, s up ff that fiasco. Idiot 
t I was to descend fo the level of such vermin 
} i Werethees bends made 

Bale! thisis wast- 

persuaded 

; dregging 
see, Jem. 
pothing to 


“whew } 
fion for life! . It was a hard 
i and. a hun. 





oA news- 
‘Tout of 
tehiéd it up 


—_e ewer sao teagan: ’ 


though o 


a.bantam of your 


your extremely plait 
wis dead, there was oa 


quence+—ar “hk 
j d@ me~end that’s saying « 


verandah of his mansion on the hills, watching the 
Brahmins at their prayers, he declared his intention 
of making me the sole guardian of this gith He 
prayed me—if anything happened to him—to be a 
sdécond father to her, or at least a bfother, consider- 
ing that he was so much older than I. IF swore 
reatily ehough—that 1’d watch over her like a guar- 
dian angel, and, after drawing tears from hiur by nty 
fervid eloquence, délicately borrowed a handred 
pounds. Poor Jack! we never saw each other again, 
A special messenger arrived that night with news 
from England. His basiness—an enormons onere- 
quired his presence to tide over an emergency, and 
with a hasty hand-shake be left me, retninding me of 
my promise, and declaring his intention to draw up on 
parchment the declaration of his wishes ax to my 
guardianship over his daughter. 

“* Good-bye, old fellow,’ he said, ‘It’s # long 
journey ; but I feel safe. I’ve written about you in 
every letter to my little darling ; I shall’ be able to 
tell her now what a graud guardian she'll Have. 
Good-bye, and Heaven bless’ you!’ 

“Jem, my ftiend, don’t believe the good people of 
this world when they talk of @ special providence for 
honest men; Jack Mildmay was‘ drowned on that 
homeward voyage, andI, Captain Howard Murpoint, 
was left to live and rot itv a convict station. 

‘Yes, the ship went down, and soon‘after Captain 
Howard Murpoint went down likewise. I got tited 
of the army; that’s the mild way’ of putting’ it, 
though if the truth must be spoken the army got tireit 
of me—or rather my wonderful luck at cards: You 
know my little trick with the ace? Enough: It 
suited me to cut the military life. How was t to do 
it? A fool would have deserted and got stot. I, 
not being a fool, managed differently. There was a 
slight skirmish on the frontier one moonlight night: 
My men were cut to pieces like packtliread, 1, by 
a miracle, escaped. Walking over the corpse-strewu 
field, one of those happy thoughts which ere the in- 
spiration of knaves struck me. My corporal, a good 
fellow, had fallen at his post. I knew it: was my 
corporal by his accoutrements, his face ant features! 
had been obliterated by a cannor ball. Sepposing, 
was my thought, that Captain Howard Murpoint’s 


Ous night—when we were sitting in the 











a sila toe 


“openét tor w bull to 
mher of two handed 
thee 


anne? 
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; as I 

gP@isy paper a iiomeat before, 

I could not read another line of it. Every time I 

tried my eyes looked back to Mildmay Park and the 
wealthy Miss Mildmay. _ ‘ 

“This Violet was to have been my ward, and 
Jack’s money, his enormous estates, ay, tho very 
diamonds she wore wete to have been undér my 
charge. What an opporttnity I had lost! With 
such a chance, what-might I not have accomplished ? 
I might have featheréd my nest, ay; baVe filled it 
even, with every pénty‘of Jack’s gold ; for wlint was 
a puuy- little bit of a.girl to count for?—if I had Been 
free, Free! that was the word, and it haunted 
me.’ One day it raug in‘ my eats, making a chorus 
to the grand doings at Mildmay Park, and at 
last I swore that I'd’ give this’ place thé’'slip or 
die in the attempt.. Ouce away from heré—once 
in England, the way to Jack Mildnrty’? gold 
is ds\plain. as the read‘ to Rome. I am. oned niore 
Captain Murpoiat. [turn up, looking the geutleman 
that Lam, at the parkia thé character of her father’s 
friead.. Shekuows all about me, remembers me. al- 
most as well a& she does her father. Keeps all. his 
letters, tliose letters:in which he tells, her that he is 
hunting, fightiag, playing, or dining with-his dear 
Murpoiut, ow her bosom: ps Héreis dear Mur- 
point, and she welcomes: me to Mildmay. Pavix: with 
open arms and a shower of tears.” 

Thore was a moment's pause; Jem erept.cleser to: 
the daring seliemer, , 

* Aud me, captain? you won't forget me.” 

“ No, you gu with mews my servant No thanks. 
T shonldu't tame youdé D dida’s want you, my fridud. 
t never did a generous action in my life, I leave that 
foridiots, Irwant you for ayhundréd things. I want 
aman wie is completely uader my thumb-ia. my 
power. You are iu boty those situations,.so 1 help 
you to escape and take) yourwith'me Lf you liave 
any gratitude keep it bottled up, don’t let-it evaporate 
in'words Well?’ 

The man mutters something faintly. ’ 

** Buty captain, is thatiall the game? Don’t we 
hold no more cards thaa that? It seme achance, + 
regular chance,” 

“ And what else is life 2?” savs the captain, with s 
short laugh of contempt... “Bub tudse are’ nét all 
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the cards. Even to you, my bosom friend, I ao not 
pre to show. my whole hand. Enough thatI hold 
sufficient eards to play the’ game, and’ that I Have 
sufficient brains to win it. You, my. Jem, have 


poor 
neither cards nor brains! Stop! what's that 2” and 


bis low, subtle voice sinks toa sLarp biss. 

“That's the light of the fishing stack,” hoarsely 
returns his gompanion. 

“ Not that, jafot !"ig the retort, in a sharper voice. 
“That up above. A thousand fiends! ‘It is the’ 
moon!” au ; 

A smothered cry breaks from thé parched lips of 
the convict Jem. 

He springs to his feet, then falls to the ground with 
a quiver of excitement. ‘ 

“Captain, we are lost! In two minates it will 
be like day! The soldiers can see every speck ‘on 
the water for a milé round!” 

“ Silence!” ories the captain, crouching so mofion- 
less that his gray-clad figure looks part and parcel 
of the rock against which it presses. ‘* The tide is 
in. . Thatis the smack beforé us. Swim like the’ 
fiend! If we reach it we are safe. T have enough to 
bribe them. Swim for liberty and life!—now! 

And with the word he rises to his feet, leaps over 
the patch of beach that intervenes’ betweed cliff and 
sea and plunges into the foremost wave. 

His companion follows, and not a moment ‘too 
soon. 


mass of clouds, rises. conqueror at last and swims 
majestically into the clear heavetis, lighting up the 
sea, till it glows like. plain of diamonds. 

Not a moment too soon, for the monotonous tramp, 
tramp of the nearest sentinel upon the ramparts above 
is suddenly broken, and his sharp voice gives the 
challenge : 

“ Who goes there?” 

For answer the moon shoots a bright beam of light 
full upon the dark figures swimming towards the 
smack, 

With a shout of alarm the sentinel brings his mus- 
ket to his shoulder. 

“ Dive!’ hisses the white lips of the captain. 

Crack! ping! and a bullet cleaves the air. 

Another moment and the rampart is alive. 

Lights flash to and fro, showing up for @ moment 
the excited faces of the soldiers. 

Shouts of warning and anger break through the 
silence and affright the sea-gulls, 

Then an officer’s voice rises above the din, 

“There they are close by the smack! Ready !— 
present !—fire !” 

Crack! crack! crack! 

“Ah! that’s got them! There they go—eh, what? 
couldn’t see them?” says the coramandant, angrily, 
repeating the hesitating suggestion of a subordi- 
nate that the moon was obscured and that he couldn't 
see the- men as he fired, “Nonsense! You winged 
them right enough. Anyway, we must say we did. 
There have been too many escapes lately to allow 
of any more. We shall have the authorities down 
upon us for negligence. It’s a singular thing that I 
can’t ran down to the town to get a rubber at whist 
but that somebody must gotosiéep. It isn’t often 
I take a little pleasure, but stre'as I leave my post 
for an hour or two some foolhardy or sleepy-headed 
warder lets one of those vermin get away. There's 
warder No. 24 got his back broken, and the Lord 
Harry knows what. Serve him fight! It must 
behushed up, mind! ‘There have been too many 
escapes lately by far. If there's any inquiring, 
mind you winged them twice, and they até dead as 
nails atthe bottom of the sea.” 

The sentitiels give the salute, and ‘the officer 
starts off to finish the interrupted rubber. 

Next morning the official whose business it was to 
draw up such statements reported that convicts Nos. 
108 and 99 had attempted escape, but were shot down 
by the seutitel while swimming to ® fishing 
amack, 

CHAPTER It, 
Oh, beautiful creature, what am I 
That I dare to look her way ? 
Think I may hold dominion: oe 57 
Lord of the pulse that is lord of her heart, 
And dream of her beauty with tender heed, 
From the delicate Arab arch of her feet 
To the space that, bright and light as the 


crest 
Ot a sits on her shinitg'hdad. 


peacock, 
And she knows it not;. oh, if one ines it, 
To know her beauty would half Be 


yson,, 

In the drawing-room at Mildmay Park was 
a in her own particular easy-chair, Mrs. Henry 

may. 

Mrs. Henry Mildmay was a —_ of that good old 
sort of whom our modern demoiselles are rather tired 
of receiving as models for imitation. Herself ladylike 
and distingud in feature, dress and manner, slight 
of figure, delicate of hand and more delicate of nerve, 


The moon that had been battling with the-dark ' 





she was dééply imbued with a love of good birth, 
elegant manners and a large income, sllof which she 
din a fair and comfortable degree, 

Mrs, Mildmay was John Mildmay’s only sister, 
and at his death she had undertaken the sole charge 
of his daughter Violet, whom she loved as a daughter 
and by whom she was beloved in return as @ 
mother, with jast this difference that whereas the 
dear old lady was rather afraid of her beautiful, high- 
spirited ward, the girl was as fearless: asa lioness, 
aud gave her love unalloyed and unshadowed, 

Violet. Mildmay had inherited the brave, simple 
nature of the mereliant priace, and was a realization 
of thatmost glorious ideal—a pare-minded, tender- 
hearted English girl. 

Mrs, Mildmay was knitting—wfavouriteamusement, 
or occupation, as she would lave-dignified it, for the 
results of her pastime were distributed amongst the 
Penraddie and sinking inte a comfortable doze, 
from which the sharp striking of an ormola clock 
aroused ‘her. 

“Dear me!” she murmured, placiily smiling, 
“ dear mé, Violet, I was nearly asleep.” - 

The remark finding no answer, the old lady turned 
in her chair and found the handsomely furnished 
room was emipty.' « 

‘Violet, where are you, my dear? What arestless 
gitl it i¢, Shé was here five minutes ago, and now 
she has‘gone. Just like poor John, never still ten 
minutes together.” 

At that nioment the conservatory déor was thrown 
open with a suddenness that made the old lady drop 
her needle and a sweet but full voice immediately 
beliind her said : 

**Whom am I like, auntie?” 

“No one in ioular, my dear,” faltered the old 
lady, with a pleasant smile and a “ Thank you” for 
the needle, which the owner of the voice had sprang 
forward to tecover beforé the old lady could stoop. 

‘Where have’you'been, my dear? I did not know 
you had left the room,” 

No?’ Only of the lawn, Itwas so hot'in here, 
and you were falling so comfortably asleep that I 
thought'I would creep away before it wus too late, 
for I know I frighten you if I move when you are 
fast asléep, auntie mine. AmI not careful now? Am 
I not improving ?” 

“ You are everything that is good and dear, Violet,” 
said the old lady, stroking the girl’s head, asit leaned 
itself to a lével with her white hand. “ But don’t sit 
on the floor, my love, you will crease that pretty 
muslin.” 

“Shall I?” said the sweet voice, absently, and 
Violet sprang to her feet. 

Her aunt, with another little start—she started on 
the average twice in every ten minutes when her 
niéce was near—looked up with mild nervousness 
at the tall, graceful figure, her gaze gradually 
changing to one of affectionate admiration, 

And who could withhold admiration ? 

There was beatty in the cleanly cut oval face, 
with its clear brunette skin and deep brown eyes; 
there were youth, strength, gracein the undulating 
figure; there was a nameless, indescribable charm 
about the girl, lier figure, voice, and gesture, which 
enthralled young and old of both sexes and de- 
manded admiration rather than wou it. 

“ My poor dress,” she said, with # laughing pout. 
“He was—is @ dress a he or a she, auntie ?—l’ll 
say ‘it,’ was so clean and stately ouly this morn- 
ing; and now! Look, that is water. The fish 
leapt out of the fountain and Tray has pawed me 
with his wet feet, It’s no use my trying to be good 
you see, dear, ciroumstancés are too strougfor me,” 
and with a musical, rippling laugh the light-hearted 
girl ran to the open piano. 

The old lady sighed, but with a smile. 

“T am almost beginning tothink they are, Violet,” 
she said, in her low-pitehed voice, so great a contrast 
to the full, melodious one of the girl. 

“No, you will never make me anything better 
than an untutored savage, auntie. You've tried so 
hard, so very hard, to teach me how toentera room, 
steal ‘from chair to chair, lower my voice, and smile 
properly. Butall in vain, I can’t be a model young 
lady, and I am always making you jump.” 

“ Not/jump, my dear.” 

“Well, start then? It is all the same, auntie. 
Faney you jum ! Now, I can jump. I jumped 
over the brook. No, not quite,” and here the laugi 
rang out again, “ but almost quite. Poor Mario, she 
has hard times with me. Do you know, I shouldn’t 
like to be lady's-maid to Miss Violet Mildmay; no, 
not for all the mines of Pera—or isit Patagonia?” 

Without waiting for an answer she struck a-chord 
and dashed into a waltz. 

‘That cameto'an end, however, as suddenly as it 
commenced, and the graceful figure was on its feet, 

“It is too hot to play,is itaot? How can you 
knit such weather as this? It makes me boil, yes, 
actually boil, to wateh youl” 





* Don’t watch me then, my dear,” suggested the old 
lady, mildly.. ‘Go and sitinthearbour. It will be 
cool there in the shade.” 

“Well, I will. But I warn you, auntie, I shan’t 
sit long. I never can sit still long. Ill try the 
arbour, though,” and catching up her rustic hat, 
which for the nonce had fallen from her loyely young 
head to a little rest on the floor, the restless girl 
swept ina wave of muslin and tulle from the room. 

Mrs. Mildmay rose, folded her, knitting, into.a neat 
little ball, stored it away in a neat little basket, and 
was about to quit the room, but before she could open 
the door Violet had run through the conservatory 
again. 

“ Well, my dear ?” said the old lady, patiently, 

“ Too hot in thearbour, auntie,” said the girl, with 
@ charming and decisive shake of her head. “The 
lawn is absolutely simmering. I shall go on the 
cliffs,’’ 

“ My dear, you will be roasted! 
the shade here, in my chair.” 

“Oh! then I should be suffocated. No, I’ll try 
the cliffs. Whatis the time? Just time for a quict 
stroll. Good bye.” 

“Stop, my dear Violet. Pray don’t go without 
your sun shade! You will be burnt up!” 

“Right, I’d forgotten that stupid. old thing, 
Where is it? Let me see, where did I throw it ?” 

And she stood in the middle of the room, swing- 
ing her hat to and fro and fanning herself, 

“ Is that it under the piano ?” said Mrs, Mildmay, 
pointing to the sunshade whore it lay ignominiously 
entangled with the legs of the instrument. 

“Yes, thatis it. What dear, sharp eyes you have, 
auntie. Come along, sunshade! It’s rather hard that 
you, being so much the weaker, should be burnt to 
save me.’ 

And with another happy nod and smile 
away she floated again, her long, diaphanous skirt 
whisking # current of cool air through the room and 
just escaping the overturning of a table of brie-brac 
by an inch, 

The cliffs to which Miss Mildmny bent her steps 
were within five minutes’ walk of the lawn, and were 
one of the young lady’s favourite promenades, 

From them, looking seawards, she could feast 
her eyes upon the ocean, ever restless and sport. 
ful, like herself; turning landwards there jutted far 
& fair stretch of well-wooded scenery, with Mildmay 
House in the foreground, and the sparkling Tivor, 
where it ran in a semicircle towards the sea as a 
belt to enclose the whole. 

On a part of this there stood another house, larger 
even and more pretentious than Mildmay’s. This was 
the Cedars, a modern residence of yellow brick and 
stucco erected at enormous cost by a certain Jabez 
Dodson, who had amassed a large fortune by the 
meltiag and manufacturing of tallow. 

The Cedars and its inhabitants were the objects of 
Mrs. Mildmay’s supreme detestation. Loving good 
birth and high breeding as she did it was only 
natural that tallow should be detestable ‘to her, and 
that the large and altogether hideous house which 
the retired tradesman had erected should be a per- 
petual eyesore to her. 

Often, as the sunset lit up the yellow edifice, bring- 
ing out.all its ug!y points with unmerciful distinctness 
the good old lady had spoken from her heart, and with 
@ sigh that shook the bugles in her cap she had 
regretted that Providence had not been kind or con- 
siderate enough to allure Mr. Dodson’s; fancy to a 
more distant spot. 

“ ‘That house spoils the view and gives me the 
horrors, my dear,” she would often say, but never 
meeting with any farther sympathy from Violet than 
expressed by a laugh. 

“It is ugly, I'll admit,” she would remark, “ but 
you need uot look at it so often.” 

“IT can’t help it, my dear,” the old lady would 
avow, ‘‘ Iam fascinated by it. I am so glad thatthe 
dreadful man did not build his monstrosity during 
your poor father’s lifetime. It would havebeen a cruel 
blow to him, I can’t think why he didn’t seeure all 
the land around. Then you would have been.safe 
from such a visitation. Fancy a tallow-chandler or 
melter, or whatever he calls himself, setting up a 
habitation within a stone’s throw of your drawing- 
room window.” 

Violet would laugh again, with pleasant enjoy- 
ment of her aunt’s pet aversion, 

“It doesn’t very much matter that I can see, aunt, 
after all,’’ she had once urged. “ Of course it would 
be better without the Cedars, but, to give Mr. Dod- 
son his due, the family have never annoyed us. I have 
never seen them even, I scarcely kaow how many 
there are of them: do you? 

Mrs. Mildmay shook her head in the negative, but 
a nodin the affirmative showed she was doubtful. 

“ I think there are only the father, mother, andone 
son. But I have never seen them, at least I think 


not.” 
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“Nor I,” said Violet. “Sc. you see, they are not 
euch dreadful characters after all. Poor people, I 
daresay they are as constantly deploring the nearness 
of the Park, and declaring that we spoil their view— 
which we certainly do.” 

“How absurd!” said Mrs. Mildmay. “ Violet, I 
really believo you do not dislike them half so much 
as one would expect.” 

“ Wicked as I am, I can’t hate people I have never 
seen,” Violet here laughingly replied. 

And in like manner she always turned her aunt's 
disparagement of the Cedars aside, and contrived to 
say a word forthe obnoxious individuals whom she 
had never seen, 

This morning as she stood on the edge of the cliff, 
looking first out to sea and then at the sweet land- 
scape, a smile rested for a moment upon her face, and 
her lips murmured : 

“ Poor auntie, if she could see the Cedars now! 
It looks as if the tallow which built it had caught 
fire. It makes me hotter than ever to look at it!” 

And with a little flatter of her dainty handkerchief 
she seated herelf upon the dried-up grass and turned 
her eyes seaward again. 

As she sat thus she formed a picture beantiful 
enough to gladden the eyes of a Veronese in her glo- 
rious youth and loveliness, standing out in its cloud 
of airy muslin against the vividness of the summer 
sky. 

Perhaps an individual slowly climbing the steep 
path behind her was of the sam» opinion, for he 
stopped in his laborious ascent and, baring his well- 
shaped head to the slight breeze, stood lost in an ad- 
miring reverie, 

How long he would have indulged in his admiring 
observations it would be difficnit to say, but his 
reverie was suddenly disturbed and his fixe regard 
turned aside in some confusion by the movement of 
Violet’s head. 

She had been watching a sea-guil and following 
the bird's progress with her eyes, and had suddenly 
become aware of the proximity of the stranger and 
of the fixed and admiring regard of his two dark 
eyes. 

1 too suddenly, for with something that 
nearly approached a start she half rose. 

Regretting the movement before it was complete, 
she reseated herself, and in 80 doing loosened her hold 
of the sunshade, which with the perversity of such 
things instantly took advantage of its freedom to 
sail over the cliff. 

Violet sprang to her feet and thouchtlessly was 
about to peer over the precipice in search of it, but 
before she had reached the extreme edge she felt a 
strong hand upon her arm, an, turning with some 
astonishment, fonnd berself face to face with the 
observant stranger. 

For a moment they regurded each other in silence, 
It is worthy of notice how mach and howacutely the 
eye can comprehend in so short a time. 

Violet saw a handsome face tanned and moustached, 
a tall, lithe figure, to whose strength the grasp upon 
her arm bore witness, a pair of earnest, fearless ey: s, 
and a mouth which might have been grave but for 
the smile which made it remarkably pleasant. 

“ Pray forgive me!” said the geutleman, removing 
his hat with his disengaged hani. ‘ But have you 
fully considered the danger which attends a down- 
ward glance from this height ?” 

The tone was respectful, almost reverently so, but 
there were a dignity and a nameless music in it also 
that carried it even farther in one’s liking. 

‘Violet blushed like a school girl, as she would have 
expressed it, and without a word stepped back from 
the dauger which she certainly had not considered, 
but which by the light of the gentleman’s question 
was now fully revealed, 

“I thank you very much,” she said as his strong 
hand dropped from her arm and the stranger’s face 
allowed itself to relax intoa smile, “ It was foolish 
and thoughtless, I,” and she shuddered, “I might 
have fallen over. People have been kuown to, have 
they not?” 

“ Yes, a great many,” he replied. “ The strongest 
brain might be excused a sudden dizziness on the edge 
of such a precipice as this.” 

“Of course,” assented Violet langhing, but very 
quietly. “Iam so much obiiged, [ thought only of 
my stupid sunshade.” 

“Ah!” he said, quietly, “I had forgotten that. 
Perhaps it has lodged on one of the jutting bushes ; 
ii it is 1 may recover it for you,” and he approached 
the edge. 

Violet, who had not quite recovered from the shock 
which the sudden sense of her peril had produced, 
uttered a slight cry of warning and rebuke. 

“ Oh, please do not look over! It is of no conse- 
quence, not the slightest in the world.” 

The gentleman looked back at her alarmed face, 
then up at the blazing suv, aud smiled signifi- 
cantly 





“Tt is of great consequence,” he said, and before 
Violet could say another word to prevent him he 
had gained the edge and was upon his knees looking 

ver. 
sate Ican see it,” he said, *and I think I can get 
it. The danger was not so great after all, there 
are one or two ledges here which will bear a mau’s 
weigiit, I should think, and below them is your sun- 
shade.” 

While he was speaking he was cautiously but 
fearlessly lowering himself on to one of the ledges of 
which he had spoken, aud Violet’s horrified eyes lost 
first his legs, then his body, and last of all his 
good-looking face, as it disappesred below the 
ed 


Rooted to the spot with terror which she in vain 
struggled to — Violet grew white as death 
and almost as col ‘ 

At last her terror found utterance in a deep-drawn 
moan, 

“Oh! come back! Pleasecome back! Iam sure 
you will be killed! It is horrible! Do come back !” 

While she was still entreating and commanding 
the handsome, careless face arose above the surface 
again, and with slow, cautious movements the 
stranger, with the recovered suushade in his hand, 
was beside her. 

Violet drew a long breath of relief; and then with 
asmile that was better than all the thanks in the 
world said: 

“I won’t thank you, for I think you were more 
foolish than even I. You said it was dangerous to 
look over and you actually weat over! Aud all for 
this stupid, worthless thing.” And she shook the sun- 
shade with annoyance. 

“Not altogether for the sunshade,” sail the gentle- 
man, smilingagain. “ But Iam glad I have got it for 
you, and I assure you the danger was less than I at 
tirst imagined it ; indeed for me there was no danger. 
I am blessed with a steady nerve, and have had 
some experience in mountaineering.” 

Violet looked down, aundthen up at his calm 
face. 

“It was very good and kind of you,” she said, 
“and I will thank you after all, I think.” Then she 
made a movement, which he took in intimation 
that he might say good-day, and, accordingly, he 
raised his hat—or rather would have done so had not 
the wind saved him the trouble. 

“How provoking!” said Violet, looking after tho 
hat as it sailed over the cliff, in imitation of the 
sunshade. “I am afraid there is a fatality about 
this spot. Ido hope you will not go down after it 
too!” 

“No, indeed !” he said, with a light, pleasant laugh, 
“my hat is really of no consequence— —” 

“Oh! but of more than my parasol! You have 
nothing to protect your head, and the sun is quite as 
hot as it was five minutes ago.” And she smiled 
naively. 

“True,” he said. “But my head is used to 
scorching, in fact rather likes it.” 

“You must take my sunshade,” said Violet, with 
provoking gravity. 

** No, thauk you,” he said, imitating the gravity 
and suppressing the smile. ‘‘I do not dread the sun- 
stroke, and I have but a few steps to go,” nodding to 
the blazing Cedars, 

Violet was guilty of an unmistakeable start. 

“The Cedars!’’ she exclaimed, extending her 
beautiful eyes to their widest, “ but you are not——” 
and she paused as if absolutely too astonished to 
conclude the sentence. 

“My name is Leicester Dodson,” said the gentle- 
man, a slight but not imperceptible reserve 
showing upon his face and in the toue of his voice 
ashe spoke. . 

“Mr. Dodson’s son!” said Violet, slowly, as if the 
intelligence were too astonishing to be taken in in- 
stanter. 

The gentleman bowed. 

“ Mr. Dodson’s and Mrs. Dodson's son,” he said, 
with a smile, 

For a moment Violet stood still, then her face lit 
up with its delicious smile, and, with a frank gesture, 
she held out her hand. 

“Then we are neighbours,” she said, as Mr. 
Leicester Dodson, with as much surprise as. his 
courtesy would allow his face to express, took the 
we!l-shaped little hand, ‘I am Miss Mildmay.” 

Mr. Leicester dropped her hand as if it had grown 
red-hot and had burnt him. Violet coloured then, but 
understood his gesture of repudiation instantly. 
“He knows how aunt dislikes his people and is 
sorry he rescued my sunshade,” she thought. 

“Tam happy to have been of some slight service 
to you, Miss Mildmay,” he said, coldly, with a care- 
less but distant bow; then he turned and walked 
slowly down the steep path. 

Violet, looking down after him until his bare head 





had dropped slowly out of sight, then said, audibly: 





* Well, that is pride now ; but it is proper pride, I 
think,” smiled rather sadly, and returned homewards. 

“ Aunt!’’ she said, coming into the drawing-room 
just before dinner was served, and more quietly than 
was her wont, “I’ve had an adventure on the cliffs, 
startling and melodramatic. My sunshade blew 
aa and a gentleman was polite enough to go after 

“My dear!” exclaimed the old lady, thinking it 
one of her darliug’s jokes. 

“Tt’s true, aunt, A stranger risked his neck— 
prosens, no doubt, to. himself and family—for a 

fteen-and-sixpeany sunshade. Imprudent but 
heroic, was it not? 

“Very good and kind, bot imprudent as you 
say, my dear. Young men are so rash!” 

“This one was not,” said Violet, picking at the 
costly fringe on her dress, ‘‘ he was as calm and cool 
as—as —a cucumber.” 

“ A stranger,” said Mrs, Mildmay, smiling, ‘* Whom 
can it be, I wonder? Somebody staying at the 
Wenningfords’, no doubt.” ; 

* Aunt !” said Violet, then suddenly changing tho 
subject, “do not the vicar and his wife dine with 
us on Saturday ?” 

“Yes, my dear, and I have asked Mr. and Mrs. 
Giles. The vicar is a dear, good man, but——” 

“ Rather a bore,” put in Violet, decidedly. 

Mrs. Mildmay looked shocked, but Violet, without 
waiting for a reprimand, went on, with slow aud 
most unusual.gravity : 

“Do you know, aunt, I should iike to ask this 
heroic gentleman of mine ?” 

“A perfect stranger, my dear!” said Mrs, Mild- 
may, with a smile. 

“ Yes, a perfect stranger, but a gentleman. Per- 
fect strangers whe are gentlemen, and heroic enough 
to risk their lives for one’s sunshade, are people worth 
knowjng. Aunt,ask him. Ho» ‘isiall, rather dark, 
goldeny-brown you kuow, nice eyes, a yellow mous- 
tache, and—TI think that’s all I remember—I was 
goiug to mention the smile, but of course he may not 
always wear that.” 

“T don’t remember him, my dear,” said Mrs. 
Mildmay. “But if you really want to know him, 
Tl try and find out who he is from the servants.” 

“ And ask him to divner?”’ urged Violet. 

Mrs, Mildmay looked bewildered and puzzled. 

“ Yes, my dear, if you wish it, aud he really belongs 
so the Wenningfords.” 

“TI do wish it, aunt,” said Violet. “ But he doesn’t 
belong to the Wenningfords. He belongsto the Cedars, 
and is no other thau Mr. Leicester Dodson, the tallow 
melter'’s son!” 

+ * * 7 . 

It is Saturday evening, aud Mrs. Mildmay’s little 
dinner is in good progress, 

There are the vicar aud his wife, Mr. and Mrs, 
Giles from the Ferns, aud, wonderful to say, thé 
Dodsons from the Cedars. 

Miss Violet had, as usual, had her way with her 
aristocratic aunt, an’? the Dodsons ar» here, 

For a whole day Mrs, Mildmay, with tears in her 
eyes, declared that she would uot call at the Cedars ; 
and it was not until Violet had with greater firmness 
vowed that she would go tothe Cedars by herself 
rather than not at all that the good old lady had 

iven in. 
| And when they had called and Mrs. Dodson had 
accepted the invitation for herself and two menfolk, 
Violet had still further worried her aunt by declaring 
that the Dodsons, though they were tallow-melters, 
were not snobs, and that for her part she saw no- 
thing to find fault with in Mrs. Dodson save, per- 
haps, rather a redundancy of colour in her morning 


cap. 

“ Which, my dear aunt,” Violet said, in conclusion, 
“ig an error in taste not confined to tallow chand- 
lers.” 

So-there they are. Mr. Dodson, the father, a 
quiet, mild-eyed old gentleman, with a partiality for 
clear soup; Mrs. Dodson, a smiling, homely-looking 
lady, with a devouring admiration for her son ; and 
the son, Mr. Leicester himself, with no particularly 
prominent virtues or vices save that of silence, ~ 

He had scarcely spoken a word during the soup 
and the fish, and Violet had almost made up her 
mind that he was too proud and unforgiving, and 
was prepared to dislike him, when suddenly he, look 
ing across the table, met her questioning glance, and 
with a smile that dispelled his gravity or ill-humour 
as a mist evaporates before the mid-day sun, broke 
out into conversati n. 

Then Violet understands that he is no. only heroic 
but amusing, that he is handsomer even than she had 
thought him, and that, above all, his manner, speech 
aud bearing are those of a perfect gentleman. 

The entrées are passed round and partaken of, 

Mr. Leicester is describing the Vicani Pass to Miss 
Mildmay, and interesting her deeply therein. 

Mrs. Dodson is comparing uotes with Mrs. Mild- 
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amay,and Mr. Dodson is lost in the beauties of a cur- 
vied fowl, when the butler, a model of solemn pro- 
epriety, is approached by a footman, with whom he 


«sonfers in stately but rather disturbed asides. 


** What is it, James ?” asks Mrs. Mildmay, who has 
«aoticed the conferene, 

“If you please, ma’am, a gentleman 

But all explanation is rendered unnecessary by the 
opening of the door and the entrance of auother ser- 
‘vant, who says, with that clear sing-song proper 
“for the oecasion : 

- “Captain Howard Murpoint!” and stepping aside 
eallows @ tall, dark gentleman to pass through the 
rdoorway. 

Conversation immediately ceases. 

~Dumbly hostess and guests regard the new-comer, 
dumbly still Mrs. Mildmay rises trom her chair. 

“ Captain Murpoint!”’ she repeats, 

“Captein Murpoint!” suddenly echoes Violet, 
whose quick, thoughtfal eyes: have been scanning 
tthe every feature of the dark, pale face, from its 
piercing black eye to the ecar on its left cheek and 
tits black moustache. 

“Gaptain Murpoint!” she repeats, “ my father's 
~dearest friend!” 

Captain Murpoiut came forward with a smile, evi- 
dently struggling against emotion, and met her half- 
‘way, taking her outstretched hands, and looking 
‘with what might well pass for tear-dimmed eyes into 
‘her pure, youthful face. 

“* And you are John Middmay’s daughter !" he ex- 
‘claims, in @ tremulous voice. ‘ Poor Jack, poor 
Jack!” and evidently overcome by the likeness or some 
memory of the past, Captain Murpoint, after wring- 
ting the ‘girl’s slight hand, conveys his own to his 
reyes.and—weeps, 

{To be continued.) 








Tue Louvre Lisrary.—The restoration of the 
Louvre library is nearly finished ; the sculptures have 
been repaired, the windows reglazed, and workmen 
are busily employed in fixing the leaden ornaments 
on the roof. It is expected that the building will be 
ready for the use of the Ministry of Finance in the 
Spring. 

Drorgase OF Lonorviry.—Long life in Great 
Britaiv-is on the decrease, and centenarians are mach 
less frequent then forty years since, despite the in- 
crease of population. The two millious of population 
in the south-eastern counties produce 1,086 nona- 
Senarians; but London, with a population of three 
and a quarter millions, can only master 834 persons 


above the age of ninety, and Laucashire and Cheshire, 


With a similar aggregute population, 585, 
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en Lay 
CHAPTER Ix. 
Courage, my comrades, we've all heard the old 
proverb : 
“The course of true Jove never did run smooth.” 
O’er many a stone the stream fights on to ocean, 
Buchanan 

“Go from my sight!” were the first harsh words 
poor Muriel had ever received from her father, and 
their anger and bitterness simply overwhelmed her, 

Mr. Leigh, who generally saw her from a distance 
tripping light-heartedly down to the meadow, and 
was cheered and lit up for the day by the sight, missed 
her the next morning, and the next, Then he grew 
alarmed and repaired to Goody’s cottage. 

“ Was Miss Holt unwell ?” 

When he asked Jaffer threw back his head and 
langhed, 

“ What are you laughing at, Jaffer?” asked Leigh, 
more anxious than before, for it was well known 
that Jaffer always laughed beartiest at the most sor- 
rowfal events. 

“He! He!” said Jaffer, “ Miss Mur’l been a bad 
girl; the farmer he blow her up—blow her up like a 
bellows into her room upstairs, and she never came 
down again.” 

This was all that conld be got, and Leigh, troubled 
and distresssed, was fain to march off and see to his 
cows. 

Soon after tidings reached him through a more reli- 
able source, 

Old William was trudging down the avenue shaking 
his head. 

“ What's the matter, Will ?” asked Leigh, who 
knew every shifting expression on the weather- 
beaten face. “ Anything wrong with the sheep?” 

“No, Maester Wynter,” replied the old man, “the 
sheep be all right, Heaven be praised; but I’ve just 
heern that Miss Muriel—bless her pretty face !—is 
aadly like, and keeps t’ her room.” 

“Where did you hear that ?” asked Leigh, leaning 
on his stick and turning pale and red alternately. 

“At t’ farm; I met t’ farmer coomin’ through 
the yard like a turkey-cock, all comb like, ‘What's 
the matter with the maester?’ says I. ‘Oh,’ says 
Bill Twaed, ‘ he be in a tantrum over Miss Muriel, as 
be ill indoors.’ ” 

Leigh strode off without a word, makiug straight 
for Ruby wood, aud had not proceeded a couple of 





hundred yards before he saw the farmer himself, who 
certainly justified old Will's queer simile, 

“ Good morning, sir,” said Wynter, cordially, and 
striving to conceal the anxiety he felt. 

“ Good morning,” said the farmer, rather shortly. 

“T was coming up to Rubywood,” said Wynter 
Leigh, “ to inquire alter Miss Holt; I trust she is not 
very unwell.” 

Something in his tone, the ring of almost feverish 
eagerness and earnestness, struck the farmer, and fos 
a@ moment rendered him speechless. 

Was this young fellow this new-comer, the cause 
r ene dutiful daughter’s disobedience and 

olly 

He looked at the handsome, earnest face, and his 
own ps suspicious and dark. 

“My daughter’s well, Mr. Leigh, and I’m obliged 
to you,” he said, eyeing him keenly. “Thorgh the 
gossips seem to havejaid her ona sick bed. She's 
well, sir—but I'm not sorry to see you, Mr. Leigh; 
I’ve wanted to ask you a question or two for some 
days, but you’re a regular Will-o’-the-wisp, here and 
there, and over the land like a gnat,” 

“ T am always at home in the evening,” said Leigh, 
quietly, adding, for naturally he wished to conciliate 
the man he desired for a father-in-law: “And I 
would have waited on you, Mr. Holt, had I known 
you wished to see me.” 

This simple piece of courtesy heightened the 
farmer’s suspiciou. 

** Hem!" he said. “ Well, I was going to ask you 
about the cattle; you’re purchasing pretty heavy, 
Mr. Leigh.” 

“ Rather,” said Leigh, and his heart beat quickly. 
Could this be a favourable chance to show the farmer 
& glimpse of his hope? 

“ Rather!” repeated the farmer. “ We don’t calla 
hundred head ‘ rather’ down south here, though you 
may think nothing of it up north, Mr. Leigh. What 
I wanted to know is whether you’re going in for cattle 
heavier still. I daresay you may think it an imperti- 
nent question—young men are more uppish now than 
they used to be in my day—and wonder what busi- 
ness it is of mine.” 

“ Indeed no,” said Mr, Leigh, “I am only honoured 
by your interest in my affairs, Mr. Holt.” 

“ Well, I'll tell you why I ask ; you see that avenue 
Mr, Leigh? Unfortunately that’s common property 
between us two, but I take a pride in that avenue, 
sir, my father did before me, and his father before 
him, and [ should like, to know if you think of 
driving three or four hundred head of cattle up and 
down that avenue, because if so—” He stopped, ve 
red, very hot, and, as bis euemies might have said. 
looking very pig-leaded. 
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“Nor I,” said Violet. “Sc. you see, they are not 
such dreadful characters after all. Poor people, I 
daresay they are as constantly deploring the nearness 
of the Park, and declaring that we spoil their view— 
which we certainly do.” 

“How absurd!” said Mrs. Mildmay. “ Violet, I 
really believo you do not dislike them half so much 
as one would expect.” 

“ Wicked as I am, I can’t hate people I have never 
seen,” Violet here laughingly replied. 

And in like manner sbe always turned her aunt's 
disparagement of the Cedars aside, and contrived to 
say a word forthe obnoxious individuals whom she 
had never seen, 

This morning as she stood on the edge of the cliff, 
looking first out to sea and then at the sweet land- 
scape, a smile rested for a moment upon her face, and 
her lips murmured : 

“ Poor auntie, if she could see the Cedars now! 
It looks as if the tallow which built it had caught 
fire. It makes me hotter than ever to look at it!” 

And with a little flatter of her dainty handkerchief 
she seated herelf upon the dried-up grass and turned 
her eyes seaward again. 

Az she sat thus she formed a picture beantiful 
enough to gladden the eyes of a Veronese in her glo- 
rious youth and loveliness, standing out in its cloud 
of airy muslin against the vividness of the summer 
sky. 

Perhaps an individual slowly climbing the steep 
path behind her was of the sam~ opinion, for he 
stopped in his laborious ascent and, baring his well- 
shaped head to the slight breeze, stood lost in an ad- 
miring reverie, 

How long he would have indulged in his admiring 
observations it would be difficnit to say, but his 
reverie was suddenly disturbed and his fixe! regard 
turned aside in some confusion by the movement of 
Violet’s head. 

She had been watching a sea-gull and following 
the bird's progress with her eyes, and had suddenly 
become aware of the proximity of the stranger and 
of the fixed and admiring regard of his two dark 
eyes. 

aaah too suddenly, for with something that 
nearly approached a start she half rose. 

Regretting the movement before it was complete, 
she reseated herself, and in so doing loosened her hold 
of the sunshade, which with the perversity of such 
things instantly took advantage of its freedom to 
sail over the cliff. 

Violet sprang to her feet and thouchtlessly was 
about to peer over the precipice in search of it, but 
before she had reached the extreme edge she felt a 
strong hand upon her arm, and, turning with some 
astonishment, fonnd berself face to face with the 
observant stranger. 

For a moment they regurded each other in silence, 
It is worthy of notice how mach and howacutely the 
eye can comprehend in so short a time. 

Violet saw a handsome face tanned and moustached, 
a tall, lithe figure, to whose strength the grasp upon 
her arm bore witness, a pair of earnest, fearless ey: s, 
and a mouth which might have been grave but for 
the smile which made it remarkably pleasant. 

“ Pray forgive me!” said the geutleman, removing 
his hat with his disengaged hani. ‘ But have you 
fully considered the danger which attends a down- 
ward glance from this height ?” 

The tone was respectful, almost reverently so, but 
there were a dignity and a nameless music in it also 
that carried it even farther in one’s liking. 

‘Violet biushed like a school girl, as she would have 
expressed it, and without a word stepped back from 
the danger which she certainly had not considered, 
but which by the light of the gentleman’s question 
was now fully revealed, 

“I thank you very much,” she said as his strong 
hand dropped from her arm and the stranger's face 
allowed itself to relax intoa smile. “It was foolish 
and thoughtless, I,” and she shuddered, “I might 
have fallen over. People have been kuown to, have 
they not ?” 

“ Yes, a great many,” he repliet. “ The strongest 
brain might be excused a sudden dizziness on the edge 
of such @ precipice as this.” 

“Of course,” assented Violet langhing, but very 
quietly. “Iam so much obiiged, [ thought only of 
my stupid sunshade.” 

“Ah!” he said, quietly, “I had forgotten that. 
Perbaps it has lodged on one of the jutting bushes ; 
ii it is 1 may recover it for you,” and he approached 
the edge. 

Violet, who had not quite recovered from the shock 
which the sudden senso of her peril had produced, 
uttered a slight cry of warning and rebuke. 

“ Oh, please do not look over! It is of no conse- 
quence, not the slightest in the world.” 

The ‘gentleman looked back at her alarmed face, 
then up at the blazing sun, aud smiled signifi- 
cantly 


“It is of great consequence,” he said, and before 
Violet could say another word to prevent him he 
had gained the edge and was upon his knees looking 

ver. 
at I can seo it,” he said, “and I think I can get 
it. The danger was not, so great after all, there 
are one or two ledges here which will bear a mau’s 
weight, I should think, and below them is your sun- 
shade.” 

While he was speaking he was cautiously but 
fearlessly lowering himself on to one of the ledges of 
which he had spoken, and Violet’s horrified eyes lost 
first his legs, then hia body, and last of all his 
good-looking face, as it disappeared below the 
edge. 
Rooted to the spot with terror which she in vain 
struggled to oupyeees, Violet grew white as death 
and almost as col ; 

At last ber terror found utterance in a deep-drawn 
moan, 

“Oh! come back! Pleasecome back! Iam sure 
you will be killed! It is horrible! Do come back |” 

While she was still entreating and commanding 
the handsome, careless face arose above the surface 
again, and with slow, cautious movements the 
stranger, with the recovered suushade in his hand, 
was beside her. 

Violet drew a long breath of relief; and then with 
asmile that was better than all the thanks in the 
world said; 

“I won’t thank you, for I think you were more 
foolish than even I. You said it was dangerous to 
look over and you actually went over! And all for 
this stupid, worthless thing.” And she shook the sun- 
shade with annoyance. 

“Not altogether for the sunshade,” sail the gentle- 
man, smilingagain. “ But Iam glad I have got it for 
you, and I assure you the danger was less than I at 
tirst imagined it ; indeed for me there was no danger. 
I am blessed with a steady nerve, and have had 
some experience in mountaineering.” 

Violet looked down, audthen up at his calm 

face. 
“It was very good and kind of you,” she said, 
“and I will thank you after all, I think.” Then she 
made & movement, which he took in intimation 
that he might say good-day, and, accordingly, he 
raised his hat—or rather would have done so had not 
the wind saved him the trouble. 

“How provoking!” said Violet, looking after tho 
hat as it sailed over the cliff, iu imitation of the 
sunshade. “I am afraid there is a fatality about 
this spot. Ido hope you will not go down after it 
too!” 


“ No, indeed !” he said, with a light, pleasant laugh, 
“my hat is really of no consequence— —” 

“Oh! but of more than my parasol! You have 
nothing to protect your head, and the sun is quite as 
hot as it was five minutes ago.” And she smiled 
naively. 

“True,” he said. “But my head is used to 
scorching, in fact rather likes it.” 

“You must take my sunshade,” said Violet, with 
provoking gravity. 

** No, thauk you,” he said, imitating the gravity 
and suppressing the smile. “I do not dread the sun- 
stroke, and I have but a few steps to go,” nodding to 
the blazing Cedars, 

Violet was guilty of an unmistakeable start. 

“The Cedars!” she exclaimed, extending her 
beautiful eyes to their widest, “ but you are not——” 
and she paused as if absolutely too astonished to 
conclude the sentence. 

‘* My name is Leicester Dodson,” said the gentle- 
man, a slight but not imperceptible reserve 
showing upon his face and in the tone of his voice 
as he spoke. 

“ Mr. Dodson’s son!” said Violet, slowly, as if the 
intelligence were too astonishing to be taken in in- 
stanter. 

The gentleman bowed. 

“Mr. DVodson’s and Mrs. Dodson's son,” he said, 
with a smile, 

For a moment Violet stood still, then her face lit 
up With its delicious smile, and, with a frank gesture, 
she held out her hand. 

“Then we are neighbours,” she said, as Mr. 
Leicester Dodson, with as much surprise as. his 
courtesy would allow his face to express, took the 
we!l-shaped little hand, ‘I am Miss Mildmay.” 

Mr. Leicester dropped her hand as if it had grown 
red-hot and had burnt him. Violet coloured then, but 
understood his gesture of repudiation instantly. 
“He knows how aunt dislikes his people and is 
sorry her d my hade,” she thought. 

“T am happy to have been of some slight service 
to you, Miss Mildmay,” he said, coldly, with a care- 
less but distaut bow; then he turned and walked 
slowly down the steep path. 

Violet, looking down after him until his bare head 








had dropped slowly out of sight, then said, audibly : 


“ Well, that is pride now ; but it is proper pride, I 
think,” smiled rather sadly, and returned homewards. 
“ Aunt!’’ she said, coming into the drawing-room 
just before dinner was served, and more quietly than 
was her wont, “I've had an adventure on the cliffs, 
startling and melodramatic. My sunshade blew 


power, and a gentleman was polite enough to go after 


“My dear!” exclaimed the old lady, thinking it 
one of her darliug’s jokes. 

“It’s true, aunt. A stranger risked his neck— 
poston no doubt, to himself and family—for a 

fteen-and-sixpenny sunshade. Imprudent but 
heroic, was it not?” 

“Very good and kind, bnt imprudent as you 
say, my dear. Young men are so rash!” 

“This one was not,” said Violet, picking at the 
costly fringe on her dress, *‘ he was as calm and cool 
as—as —a cucumber.” 

“ A stranger,” said Mrs. Mildmay, smiling, ‘* Whom 
can it be, I wonder? Somebody staying at the 

Wenningfords’, no doubt.” " 

“ Aunt !” said Violet, then suddenly changing the 
subject, “do not the vicar and his wife dine with 
us on Saturday ?” 

“Yes, my dear, and I have asked Mr. and Mrs. 
Giles. The vicar is a dear, good man, but——” 

“ Rather a bore,” put in Violet, decidedly. 

Mrs. Mildmay looked shocked, but Vivlet, without 
waiting fora reprimand, went on, with slow aud 
most unusual gravity : 

“Do you know, aunt, I should like to ask this 
heroic gentleman of mine ?” 

“A perfect stranger, my dear!” ssid Mrs, Mild- 
may, with a smile. 

“Yes, a perfect stranger, but a gentleman. Per- 

_ fect strangers whe are gentlemen, and heroic enough 

to risk their lives for one’s sunshade, are people worth 
knowjng. Aunt,ask him. Ho» ‘isiall, rather dark, 
goldeny-brown you kuow, nice eyes, a yellow mous- 
tache, and—I think that’s all I remember—I was 
goiug to mention the smile, but of course he may not 
always wear that,” 

“T don’t remember him, my dear,” said Mrs. 
Mildmay. “But if you really want to know him, 
[ll try and find out who he is from the servants.” 

“ And ask him to divner?” urged Violet. 

Mrs, Mildmay looked bewildered and puzzled. 

“ Yes, my dear, if you wish it, and he really belongs 
so the Wenningfords.” 

“TI do wish it, aunt,” said Violet. “ But he doesn’t 
belong to the Wenniugfords. He belongsto the Cedars, 
and is no other than Mr. Leicester Dodson, the tallow 
melter’s son!” 

* * * * a 

It is Saturday evening, aud Mrs. Mildmay’s little 
dinner is in good progress, 

There are the vicar and his wife, Mr. and Mrs, 
Giles from the Ferns, and, wonderful to say, thé 
Dodsons from the Cedars. 

Miss Violet had, as usual, had her way with her 
aristocratic aunt, an’? the Dodsons are here, 

For a whole day Mrs, Mildmay, with tears in her 
eyes, declared that she would not call at the Cedars ; 
and it was not until Violet had with greater firmness 
vowed that she would go to the Cedars by herself 
rather Pagac. not at all that the good old lady had 

iven in. 
. And when they had called and Mrs. Dodson had 
accepted the invitation for herself and two menfolk, 
Violet had still further worried her aunt by declaring 
that the Dodsons, though they were tallow-melters, 
were not snobs, and that for her part she saw no- 
thing to find fault with in Mrs. Dodson save, per- 
haps, rather a redundancy of colour in her morning 


cap. 

“ Which, my dear aunt,” Violet said, in conclusion, 
Mh an error iu taste not confined to tallow chand- 

ers.” 

So-there they are. Mr, Dodson, the father, a 
quiet, mild-eyed old gentleman, with a partiality for 
clear soup; Mrs. Dodson, a smiling, homely-looking 
lady, with a devouring admiration for her son ; and 
the son, Mr. Leicester himself, with no particularly 
prominent virtues or vices save that of silence, ~ 

He had scarcely spoken a word during the soup 
and the fish, and Violet had almost made up her 
mind that he was too proud and unforgiving, and 
was prepared to dislike him, when suddenly he, look 
ing across the table, met her questioning glance, aud 
with a smile that dispelled his gravity or ill-humour 
asa mist evaporates before the mid-day sun, broke 
out into conversati n. 

Then Violet understands that he is nu. only heroic 
but amusing, that he is handsomer even than she had 
thought him, and that, above all, his manner, speech 
aud bearing are those of a perfect gentleman. 

The entrées are passed round and partaken of, 

Mr. Leicester is describing the Vicani Pass to Miss 
Mildmay, and interesting her deeply therein. 





Mrs. Dodson is comparing uotes with Mrs. Milde 
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smay,and Mr. Dodson is lost in the beauties of a cur- 
vied fowl, when the butler, a model of solemn pro- 
epriety, is approached by a footman, with whom he 
«confers in stately but rather disturbed asides. 

“ What is it, James ?” asks Mrs. Mildmay, who has 
.aoticed the conferene. 

“If you please, ma’am, a gentleman 

But all explanation is rendered unuecessary by the 
opening of the door and the entrance of another ser- 
‘vant, who says, with that clear sing-song proper 
‘for the oecasion : 

- “Captain Howard Marpoint!” and stepping aside 
eallows @ tall, dark gentleman to pass through the 
"doorway. 

Conversation immediately ceases. ? 

~Dumbly hostess and guests regard the new-comer, 
dumbly still Mrs. Mildmay rises trom her chair. 

“ Captain Murpoint!”’ she repeats, 

“Captain. Murpoint !” suddenly echoes Violet, 
whose quick, thoughtfal eyes: have been scanning 
tthe every feature of the dark, pale face, from its 
piercing black eye to the ecar on its left cheek and 
tits black moustache. 

“Captain Murpoint!” she repeats, my father's 
~dearest friend!” 

Captain Murpoint came forward with a smile, evi- 
dently struggling against emotion, and met her half- 
‘way, taking her outstretched hands, and looking 
‘with what might well pass for tear-dimmed eyes into 
‘her pure, yeuthful face. 

“And you are John Mildmay’s daughter !" he ex- 
‘claims, in a tremulous voice.‘ Poor Jack, poor 
-Jack!” aad evidently overcome by the likeness or some 
memory of the past, Captain Murpoint, after wring- 
ting the ‘girl’s slight hand, conveys his own to his 
reyes.aud—weeps, 

{To be continued.) 
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THe Louvre Lisrany.—The restoration of the 
Louvre library is nearly finished ; the sculptures have 
been repaired, the windows reglazed, and workmen 
are busily employed in fixing the leaden ornaments 
on the roof. It is expected that the building will be 
ready for the use of the Ministry of Finance in the 
Spring. 

DrorgEase OF Lonorvity.—Long life in Great 
Britaiuis on the decrease, and centenarians are mach 
less frequent then forty years since, despite the ia- 
crease of population. The two millions of population 
in the south-eastern counties produce 1,086 nona- 
Senarians; but London, with a population of three 
and a quarter millions, can only master 834 persons 
above the age of ninety, and Laueashire and Cheshire, ' 
With a similar aggregate population, 585. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
Courage, my comrades, we've all heard the old 
proverb : 
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hundred yards before he saw the farmer himself, who 
certainly justified old Will's queer simile, 

“ Good morning, sir,” said Wynter, cordially, and 
striving to conceal the anxiety he felt. 

“ Good morning,” said the farmer, rather shortly. 

“TI was coming up to Rubywood,” said Wynter 
Leigh, “ to inquire alter Miss Holt; I trust she is not 
very unwell.” 

Something in his tone, the ring of almost feverish 
eagerness and earnestness, struck the farmer, and fos 
a t rendered him speechless. 





“The course of true Jove never did run 
O’er many a stone the stream fights on to ocean, 
Buchanan 

“Go from my sight!” were the first harsh words 
poor Muriel had ever received from her father, and 
their anger and bitterness simply overwhelmed her, 

Mr. Leigh, who generally saw her from a distance 
tripping light-heartedly down to the meadow, and 
was cheered and lit up for the day by the sight, missed 
her the next morning, and the next, Then he grew 
alarmed and repaired to Goody’s cottage. 

“ Was Miss Holt unwell ?” 

When he asked Jaffer threw back his head and 
langhed, 

“ What are you laughing at, Jaffer?” asked Leigh, 
more anxious than before, for it was well known 
that Jaffer always laughed heartiest at the most sor- 
rowful events. 

“He! He!” said Jaffer, “‘ Miss Mur’l been a bad 
girl; the farmer he blow her up—blow her up like a 
bellows into her room upstairs, and she never came 
down again,” 

This was all that conld be got, and Leigh, troubled 
and distresssed, was fain to march off and see to his 


cows. 

Soon after tidings reached him through a more reli- 
able source, 

Old William was trudging down the avenue shaking 
his head. 

“ What's the matter, Will?” asked Leigh, who 
knew every shifting expression on the weather- 
beaten face. “ Anything wrong with the sheep?” 

‘No, Maester Wynter,” replied the old man, “the 
sheep be all right, Heaven be praised; but I’ve just 
heern that Miss Muriel—bless her pretty face !—is 
aadly like, and keeps t’ her room.” 

“Where did you hear that ?” asked Leigh, leaning 
on his stick and turniug pale and red alternately. 

“At t’ farm; I met t’ farmer coomin’ through 
the yard like a turkey-cock, all comb like, ‘What's 
the matter'with the maester?’ says I. ‘Oh,’ says 
Bill Twaed, ‘ he be in a tantrum over Miss Muriel, as 
be ill indoors.’ ” 

Leigh strode off without a word, makiug straight 
for Ruby wood, aud had not proceeded a couple of 





Was this young fellow this new-comer, the cause 
—- dutiful daughter’s disobedience and 

olly 

He looked at the handsome, earnest face, and his 
own suspicious and dark. 

“My daughter’s well, Mr. Leigh, and I’m obliged 
to you,” he said, eyeing him keenly. “Thovrgh the 
gossips seem to havejaid her ona sick bed. She’s 
well, sir—but I'm not sorry to see you, Mr. Leigh; 


- I’ve wanted to ask you a question or two for some 


days, but you’re a regular Will-o’-the-wisp, here and 
there, and over the land like a gnat,” 

“ T am always at bome in the evening,” said Leigh, 
quietly, adding, for naturally he wished to conciliate 
the man he desired for a father-in-law: “And I 
would have waited on you, Mr. Holt, had I known 
you wished to see me.”’ 

This simple piece of courtesy heightened the 
farmer's suspicion. ‘ 

** Hem!” he said. “ Well, I was going to ask you 
about the cattle; you’re purchasing pretty heavy, 
Mr. Leigh.” 

“ Rather,” said Leigh, and his heart beat quickly, 
Could this be a favourable chance to show the farmer 
& glimpse of his bope? 

“ Rather!” repeated the farmer. “ We don’t calla 
hundred head ‘ rather’ down south here, though you 
may think nothing of it up north, Mr. Leigh. What 
I wanted to know is whether you're going in for cattle 
heavier still. I daresay you may think it an imperti- 
nent question—young men are more uppish now than 
they used to be in my day—and wonder what busi- 
ness it is of mine.” 

“ Indeed no,” said Mr, Leigh, “I am only honoured 
by your interest in my affairs, Mr, Holt.” 

“ Well, I'll tell you why Lask; you see thataveaue 
Mr. Leigh? Unfortunately that’s common property 
between us two, but I take @ pride in that avenue, 
sir, my father did before me, and his father before 
him, and [ should like to know if you think of 
driving three or four hundred head of cattle up and 
down that avenue, because if so——” He stopped, ve: 
red, very hot, and, as bis euemies might have said 
looking very pig-leaded. 








forhim, Three men came up and gave him notice 
early in the morning following that of hie meeting 
with the farmer, 
‘ Before noon four otWerphad followed suit, . 

gh wae astounded. 


(Maron %, 1878; 
Bur ae had given his word, and so sat silent and 
torn wy passionate love and ste indignation, 
“ And if please, str, Muriel sent me to 
: she’s 80’ thoughtful, sir, and couldn't 
in a close room though she were 
I waits till it was dusk and 
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Wynter Leigh’s colour rose for an instant. No man 
had ever spoken to him before like this in his life. 
He looked hard at “ old farmer, then, 
slowly and earnestly, said: 
“Farmer Holt, I answer your question as.candialy | 
as it was prone I do not —— 
any more cattle, simply because no 
capital with which to do it; but, T ned, I stil 
should refrain from doing so because I would saori- 
fice more than yor can imagine to gaia ; 
will and esteem. As to the My" ; ], 


road can be made by which the a alana” ich ins wile teil them. 








L.Bee 8 sy... ea fo 


reach 
asturage, it shall bemede, anéin veterm small 
Poaiiet I venture to M4! mals, 
you'ses, sir,” said the eee shifting 
euensily.and twisttig his | “We be all 
traxite of vp eng sqtire’s, and when he’s got a 
work he wants hands 4 YO 800, We be 
a to go, Wherescever we happen to be, 
an tne”? 
“Lot ot work!” repeated Leigh. “ Whatworktcan 
Me; Heatherbridge have now ?” 
Themen looked at each other in silence. 


Splut or oP said, “ a 

; mén,” he you may go. 

; ede cat marvel 

iF Svar rea ay ff pd feathered. “So 
t. Heatherbridge would val whom he 

ers more favoured than himecif,. Baiel it is 

lish and fowtl” 

ty or not, it harasse@ead distressed 


“ What’s that?” asked 
pitiated by the 
“Only this,” eaid Leigh, “that if there. be any 
other matter which may give you 
’ ance and which I caw relieve, 
stantly inform me.of it. Lama 
far as sociability goes, Mr. 
anxious to 6 
opportunity of removing an 
about it that may inconvenience 
trouble.” 
The farmer, taking all this as 
suspicion, his 
“Oh, 1 thank you, bat 
advantage of fine words, 
Mr. Leigh,” and, with @ touch of 
hat, he trudged off. 
Leigh, with a pained look on Mecenepest’ 
turned and strode towards the Holme, ; 
Murie!, big beautifal, true-hearted 
ill, that was # great relief to him, 
something wrong aoe oe 
wondering what it could be, he 
looked up and solved the 
sefore him wae Mer, 


but 
he 
a 
rer fin @ 
on her was ‘ne pooupuameaiaedtot 


brow and downcast yew : 
Leigh gave him good ante aay 
Heatherbridge started from his reverie; J 
the salutation proceeded, and with am angry fash 
put the mare to a trot and rode by without any re- 


sponse. 
Leigh stared after him and then smiled. 
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Was go as 
far as the anid the court, but then only at 
stated timés, WHBaLer father, whom she had not seen 
nor spoken-to-wmeethe night of her refusal of young 
Heatherbridge, éat in the parlour, the window of 
which commanded a view of the whole space, and 
kept watch and guard cver her. 

He would have sent her to London, but the aunt 
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before to-morrow night you will be tempted by a 
neighbour to leave my service. He may offer you 
higher wages, he may, and very probably will, put 
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“Soh,” he said, “ my darling! that id the mystery, 
is it? My friend would carry you off by force of 
aftris, and the old man would help him by force of 
will. Poor Muriel! also poor Wynter too, for how 
con my sweet darling have strength enough t6 resist 
her father and the wealthy squire?” 

Then he enteréd his comfortless house, madé a 
pretence of eating his solitary meal, and, striditig up’ 
and down the worti-eaten but still polished floor, 
thought over his love. 

Absence makes the re omied fonder, if trae 
love has once thrilled it, and Wynter Leigh’s ‘heart 
beat with the truest love man ever felt for the 
beautiful girl who had crept into its aching void and 
filed it with sweetness and consolation: 

“TI have read of love,” he mattered, “and have’ 
langhed as I have read. Could such heart/burnings, 
such longings, such intolerable pata at separation 
natural? Ah! I endare them all now, and I know 
that love such as I feel caunnot be ever patted; it 
is indescribable. My darling, gentle-hearted Muriel 
I would die to make yon happy, ay, dfe the worst of 
deaths if it could purchase you an hour's joyf But 
I will do better; I will live to make you happy. Six 
months, i said—it seems an age, an intolerable eter- 
nity ; and I cannot see her, meet her face to face and 
speak no word of the love that tremblés on my lips, 
and flies to my eyes. I must stand by and see her 
baited by the wealthy lover afd harassed by ‘the 
father, and refrain from one word of comfort; stand 
with my arms folded while I burn to clasp her within 
them to my heart, and snatch her from’ them botht | 
Six months! It will be harvest; the land is turning 
out better than I expected. I will keep my prortise ; 
the Leizhs do not break faith though their hearts 
may break under the restraint. With the corn in, 
and all things, please Heaven, prospeting, I will go 
and beg for her, ay, beg for her as the starving man 
begs for his life.” 

The resolve made, he would keep ‘it, but it was 
hard to be firm, for he was tried. 

Tn the first place he saw nothing of Muriel—for a 
very goed reason—Farmer Holt, baving taken his 
suddenly formed suspicion to his heart, had trantped 
off straight from Leigh and turned the key in 
Mauriel’s door, so that she was'a prisonér, and conld 
see no more of her lover than a distant view of ‘his 
stalwart figure through the latticed window, and'even 
that scarcely for her tears: 

Secondly, Leigh made the discovery that the atti- 
tide of those about Lim had changed most saddenly 
and strangely. 

Squire Heatherbridge had ent him on the road 


some Perens agency at work to attain his 
object. at is your intention ?~ Will you stand by 
me and act like Englishmen, or wil! 
desert me if you aré tempted ny 

“ We'll stand by you, Master Leigh!” said one of 
them, and the rest echoed the assertion. 

Wynter Leigh nodded. 

Good,” he said; “ you will not find me a hard 
master, and you'll find me astaunch one, Sam, give 
out some cyder.” 

‘This precaution taken, Leigh went through the 
business of the day with a stouter heart, but a sad 
one still, for he could get no tidings of Muriel, 

No one had seo her, and the farmer kept sv close 
@ watch boat the farm that the servants’ could 
glean nothing. 

At night, trampitg down the avente tired of foot 
and heart, the young lover pulled np short at the 
apparition of the white frock and the pretty face of 
Janey, Farmer Holt’s servant. 

“1s that you, Janey?” he said. 

“ Yes, sir,” replied Janey, coming from behind the 
trees anid’ looking ‘round fartively. “Oh, sir,” aud 
phe put her natty apron to her eyes. 

“Well, be quick, my girl,” said Leigh, with a 
sharpness ptodti¢ed by his love. “I’m on thorns 
you can see, You come from your mistress ?” 

* Yes, sir,” id Janey, crying. ‘Poor, dear Miss 
Muriel, Isn’t it a shamé; sir, thatthe prettiest young 
latiy in the cotnty should be shut’ tp like # prisoner 
in the Tower o’ Lunnon, all for a titesome man?” 

‘“‘ A prisoner!” said Leigh, with quiet indignation. 
“Is she really # prisoner, my lass?”’ and hig lips 
compressed tightly. ‘ 

* ‘That she be, sir,” said Janey, “and it’s enough 
to melt a stone to'see the sweet déar sitting by the 
window so pale and quiet. Oh, Mr, Leigh, you bea 
very fortunate gentienan.”’ 

Leigh nodded inquiringly. 

“To think as Miss Muriel should refise so many 
aud fall in iove with you. She do love you too, sir, 
for she sits at the window and watches you, and 1 
can see When ‘You bé coming or go, as well as she 
ean, a’most, by lier sweet face, Oh, Mr. Leigh, 
what's to be done?” 

Leigh sat down on the fence atid looked hard at the 

roand, 

If he followed the desire of his heart he knew 
what would be done and tliat without the loss of a 
moment. He would have given ten years from his 
life ‘to gratify that desire, and that desire was to 
wills'o 
loved, and carry her off in spite of twenty fathers or 


you give in and 





and pow his own men showed disinclination to work 


rivals. 


straight to the farm, liberate the woman he |, 


to whom he had written wad away on 4 visit, aad so 
he hadto be conteuted: with a sharp surveillance, andy 
determined that he would break her spirit, and cure 
her of ber folly and obstinacy, resolved that she 
should be kept @ prigoner until shé acknowledged 
her crime and consented to take the husband he had 
wiosen for ber, 

Harvest time approached. 

Wynter Leigh, who had prospered fn all matters 
save that of nis. love, grew more anxiows; more 
stern, and more passionately in love with the absent 
Mariel than ever, and as the expiration of the six 
mouths’ term of silence:aud patience drow near was 
almost cousumed with fiery resolves aud impossible 

rojects. 

fi ne little forget-me-not, faded and dead, slept on 
his hears night aud day. 

The harvest came. 

Men were scarce; all that were obtainable Mr. 
Heatherbridge and Farmer Holt secured. 

Worn to death with over work'and anxiety, Wyn 
ter Leigh rode over to Hopwood ‘and determined to 
give the new steam monster a trial 

Farmer Holt, trudging {con a newly reaped field 
to one in progress, met the great swam monster 
panting and snorting down the avenue, which Leig 
having been fartoo occupied to cuta new rowdy 
been compelled to retaid sa ase, ’ 

“ Whav’s that?” gasped the: farmer, staring’ first 
at the immense locomotive and then at the déep ruts 
which its broad, heavy wheels cat in tite oven road. 

* Bhat be the néw inveution,: farmer,” ‘re old 
Will, cheerily, aud not without a grim sat at 
the farmer’s dismay. “Thab be fouraiud-twenty 
men rolled into iron aad studk ‘upon wheels’” 

“ And—and what's your master going’ to do‘ with 
it?” asked the faruier, his anger rising rapidly into 
&@ fit of passion. . ae 

“Reap,” retorted old Will. “There’s a Provi- 
dence always waiting to @ new door when 
contrary men shuts all ihe old un’s, Farmer Holt.” 

And with a stern nod the old man trudged on after 
be ark Holt rode home purple with anger. 

‘armer Holt strode eo ~ 

Muriel, sitting under the pup of an old oak in 


| the courtyard, saw him approaching, and, expecting 


him to turn off up the side walk to avoid her, drooped 
her head to hide the tear-dimmed eyes, and sighed. 
But the farmer, eyeing his daughter angrily, strode 
straight on, and, standing before her, folded. his 
arms, and said; : 
yam Holt, have your repented of your wioked- 
rress 





” 
“Oh, father, father, dear father, you. will break 
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my heart!” sobbed Muriel, throwing herself upow 
his breast. : 

He put her back with a rough hand. 

“ Answer my question, girl, Are you ready to do 
your duty and obey the man who gave you 
Will you marry Alfred Heatherbridge ?”” 

“ Father,” said Muriel, pale: but resolute, “I can» 
not-I dare not,’’ 

“Cannot! dare not! Why not?” asked the 
father, his eyes flashing, “ Douw’t answer, youshame- 
less girl, I'll answer for you. ‘You love 
man. Do you deny it?” 

“No!” said Muriel, raising tier face with a light 
in her eyes that might havebeen the refleotion of 
his, “I do love another man—a brave; true-hearted 
man, who would scorn to do what the man you would 
have me marryhas meanly done td him.” ; 
. Parmer Holt drew his breath, and his arnis, which 
he had fixed across his chest, tightened. 

“Your true-hearted man is Mister Leigh, my girl, 
isn’t it?” he asked, with terrible calmness. 

“Tt is he,” said Muriel, in a low but clear voice, 

“Then, Muriel Holt, I tell you I’d rather follow 
you to. your grave than give you to that man. 
Mister Leigh! An insolent, hair-brained fool} No 
daughter of.mine shall marry, him, for I’d bury: her 
first.. And that’s my answer, my girl, if ever you 
dare to put the question. Marry the man I’ve chosen 


for you or remain single, When I say, a.thing 1 


mean it, and by Heaven J’ll stand.to this!” 

Muriel sank upon the seat white as death, and al- 
most as breathless. 

The farmer glanced at her with a pitiless nod and 
strode away. 


CHAPTER X. 
Oh, I have set mry all upon a-die 
And lost the cast! Tell me no more 
Of woman's love: . 

Munret, haviag herself made the declaration of 
their mutual love, which she had made her lover pro- 
mise he would keep secret, lost no time in despatch- 
ing Janey with a message. 

Tt was short but wondrously eloquent, 

“Tell him, Janey,” she said, with a sad little 
smile, “that I have been very wicked and have 
ruined us both, and.that I do not deserve that he 
should keep his promise.” 

Janey started with the message, but the farmer 
was one too many for theni. 

He caught her at the gate and, without beating 
round the bash, went straight to the point. 

“You're going with a message to Mr. Leigh, my 
lass,” he said, sternly, “I don’t want to know what 
itisand I don’t care, but if you pass that garden. 
gate you'll never come through it again. while I'm 
master of Rubywood. Now. go back te your mis+ 
tress and tell her she hasn’t a fool for a father.” 

Quite unconscious of the scene that had taken 
place between the farmer and, his, daughter 
Wynter Leigh, with “Muriel” ringing in his ebrs 
and Mauriel’sface ever before: his wistial eyes, got 
through hie reaping, paid the: engine fee, and 
started on his night’s round of inspection, which be 
he never so weary he never neglected. 

As: lie passed the window which he know wis 
Muriel’s he raised his band'to-hié lips and murmured 
a blessing on his love, and then, fited by hernearness, 
resolved inwardly that-by hook or by orovk he would 
see her on the morrow and be released frotty hiépro« 
mise, 

He was a man, he loved most passfotintely, and his 
patient endurance was getting intolerable. 

Alas, that morrow! When he awoke at suurise’ 
and had‘eaten his fragal breakfast he strode down 
to his outhouses to look at his cows. 

His man, Anderson, a quict, almost sullen-tempered 
féllow, was standing looking at a beast that stood 
leaning against the stall as if it were lame. 

“‘ What’s the matter, Anderson?” asked Leigh., 

“Nothin’,” replied the man. .‘“She’s knocked her 
leg against the stall.” 

Leigh was on his knees in a moment. 

“Turn her round,” he said, in.his short way. 

The man obeyed, and the. cow, in a-wesk, slem- 
bling way, turned round, 

“ Knocked her leg?” repeated Leigh, donbtfully, 

Yes,” saidthe man. ‘ [ eee'd her doit.” 

That settled it of coursé, and Leigh, telling him 
to bathe it with cold water, strode off. 

In an hour ortwo he returned, and, walking:-by the 
Meadow way, was surprised aud ‘startled to see 
another cow limping weakly acrossthe grass. 

He wentup to it and looked at it: Lt was ramnidg 
at the mouth, and seemed lame, ife called the maa 
who was at work’ ima‘distant part of! the field, and 
pointed. owt the marks of distres~ 

“Ah,” said the felow, “staggers?” ne 

“Now it’ said Leigh, curity! “ E know staggers 
when I see them, my wan, ‘This i# tot staggers nor 

nything I’ve seen before. Fetch the vet.” 





“ He's ‘at Hopwood,” said the man, grafily, 
“and we don’t. want him. I'll take her home. and 
doctor her.” 

Leigh hesitated, but the man, who had been used 
to cows from boyhood, looked and @ 80. confi- 
dently that he fell back and allowed him.to drive 
the cow home, 

A step behind him, and the postboy ran up. 

Leigh opened the letter, which proved to be one 
from his uncle, and was as stern in form and manner 


} as the uncle himself.} 


“ Dean WrnreR—A call of busi pected but 
utgent, necessitate my requesting the return of 
the three nd pounds which Ileut you. I trust 
you will be prepared should I do so,.and I writs this 
early that you may not be inconveniénced. 

“T am, yours faithfully, 
“ AnTHuR Luicm’” 

Wynter Leigh's face fell, and he took off his hat. 

“ A borrower is a slave,” he muttered. “ What am 
I to do? He will have the money if he need it, though 
it were carved from my skin. I know him, Oh, 
Mariel, Myriel, fate-ie-erecting a fresl mountain be- 
tween you and mé for every old one I pull down,” 

Musing thas sadly, he came across the farmer. 

He raised his hat: with his earnest, kindly smile, 
but the old man stared him grimly in the face and 
trudged oa without the slightest sign of recognition. 

Leigh smiled ‘almost as grimly, aud quickened his 


pace. 

“ One heart is'as good as another,” he murmured, 
“aud yours is as well able to bear a shock as mine. Pil 
wait no longer or both my darling’s and mine will be 
broken.” 

He tarned the corner, and saw old William run- 
hing towards him as fast as he could, with fear, dis- 
tress and agitation as plainly portrayed on his 
countenance as the figures are on the dial of St. 
Paul’s. x 

“Oh, Master Leigh, Master Leigh, the plague be 
upon us! Heaven is a visiting us. 

“ Whatis the matter?” asked. Leigh, sternly. 

“Come to the yard, Master Leigh, come to the 

ard!” said the old man, and as Leigh hurried on he 

ollowed after. 

In the yard all was confusion, A crowd was col- 
lected round a group of cows, tweuty in number, 
who were lying as if stricken for death. 

Leigh forced his way through the outer edge and 
gras the veterinary surgeou’s arm, 

“ What ails them?” he said, in.a.low, deep voice, 

Mr. Muddock rose from his knees, on which he had 
been. examining a cow’s head, and scratched his 
own, 

“ I'm blest if I know, sir,” he replied, his face full 
of bewilderment and concern, “I can’t make out 
none 0’ the symptoms. It’s this ere lameness that 
puzzles me. I’ve give ’em draughts, and l’ve bled 
some 6n-’em, but it's all no use. Look there! by the 
Henveus above there's one dead!” snd he sprang to 
one beast that with piteous belld wing fell over as dead 
as a stone. 

Leigh. stood. and glanced round stupeéfied and 
benumbed. But only for the moment, the next he 
turned to one of the mon and in an novaturally 
calm voice said: 

“Saddle the mare and ride to Wodenhead, 
Bring Mr. Willidms, the surgeon, here without the 
loss of'a momént. Don’t spare the horse.” 

As he spoke two more cows were brought in, 
add the-vet ‘tarned ‘with a confused, helpless air to 
examine them. 

=f half‘an hour Mr. Williams gallopped into the 
ya 

He shook hands hurriedly with Wynter, and was 
on his Knees beside the cow fast seized, 

Leigh watched his face intently, and groaned as 
he turned it,op full. of dark meaning. 

“ Speak out, man,” said Leigh, “ I'm not a child,” 

“Mr. Leigh,” said the surgeon, “they’re down 
with. this new disease, the cattle plague. It's 
highly infectious, and—and—’porw my soul |’m afraid 
you'll lose them, Get all the men ahd have these 
stricken ones removed) they taint|the very air they 
breathe. Lock here! ‘By Heaven, there are five 
more |” and ae he spoke ke pointed to « small 
crowd driving a fres batch of victims. 

Leigh threw off his coat aud worked like a slave. 
The men, cheered and encoaraged by his example, 
toiled away in tle'lot sun, and separated the stricken 
cattle frour those not yet attacked. 

Tien, when the yard was clear save the piles of 
faggots which the sarveyor had ordered to be burnt 
ad disinfectants, Leigl stood with folded arms to 
contemplate his regen We x 

His eyes turned towards Rubywood, his heart sank 
within him, and with @ groan he hid his face in his 
hetds, © ~ 

Yuat night he passed amongst the dead and dying 
cattle, listening with numbed ears to the gossip of his 
men, which ran upon the hideous disease which had 








just been introducedinto Eaglaad, and by which their 
master’s cows had been destroyed. 

In the morning, as if to put the finishing stroke to 
his misfortune, came a second letter from the north. 

Terribly abrupt, is was a sentence of ruin without 
compromise. 

“ Dzarn WxYNTER,” it.ran, “I wrote) to you a week 
ago informing you that ia all probability [ should re- 
qutre the repayment of the three thousand pounds, 
Having, received no reply, I forward this to remind 
you that I hold your nate agreeing to pay on demand, 
and to intimate thatas my want of the money is 
urgent my agent will call upon you to-morrow tore- 
ceive payment or take the necessary steps to enforce 
the bond. 

“Tam 
“ AntHuR LEIGH.” 

With the note in his hand Leigh sank into a ebair, 
staring straight before him like one demented. 

A week ago! Yes, on referring to the first: letter 
he saw that his precise uncle had made no mistake, 
the letter bore the date of a week back, and had 
evidently been mislaid. To-morrow the agent—one 
who could not accept any compromise, and who 
would inevitably carry out his instructions to the 
letter, and would enforce the bond+would be on the 
scene. 

Where could he look for help ? Nowhere—he had 
no friend, Not one save old Will sitting in the sun- 
shine bowed dowa by the shock of his young. master’s 
misfortunes, 

No friend! Ab, yes; one, and he knew in his heart 
that, come what would, she, his beautiful, geutle- 
hearted Muriel, would be true to him, and that though 
the years of separation might be long and bitter she 
was his to all eternity. 

He threw the letter aside, and drawing paper and ink 
towards him, in his firm hand, which: no amount of 
distress could rob of its steadiness, wrote as his heart 
dictated, 

“My Darcrne,—I may call you mine now, for 
if I have not you I have nothing, Providence 
having seen fit to deprive me of all earthly pos- 
sessions. Buoyed up by the hope your sweet 
lips gave me [ have striven and ‘battled with 
fortaue, for the greatest prize ever man fought 
for, Man fights, but Heaven awards the victory 
where it wills. I have lost the battle, and as I write 
to you now am a ruined man, In this, which must 
be the darkest hour of my life but for you, I turn like 
& drowning man to my leve, my star,my hope. Mu- 
riel, will you still pledge me your love?—will you 
still give your heart to a penniless, homeless wretch ? 
Wretch, indeed, for asking. you, but, oh, my darling, 
I love you so that I cannot—I cannot. give you up 
without one prayer ! 

“T implore you to act as you think right, but, for 
Heaven's sweet sake, have mercyon me! Send me 
one word to say that I may still hope—that you will 
not take your love from me because Heaven has taken 
everything else. Be merciful, Muriel, and send me 
word to lighten the darkness which has fallen upon 
me. I have kept my promise; now, though I amstill 
more unworthy of your love than ever, I implore you 
to keep the promise which your eyes gave mine, And 

et—and yet—I know, selfish wretoh thatI am! that 
F have no right to ask you for your love or your 
pledge—nay, that it is cowardly, unmanly, to do 
go. Send me no word, Muriel, but let the mes- 
senger go without a sign from you that I may know 
you will be happy with some better man, and forget 
that one Wynter Leigh ever loved you or crossed 
yoar path. Farewell, deat Muriel, no longer mine ; 
Heaven's blessing rest upon you night and day, 

“Wynter Leen.” 

He dared not read the: cold words after he had 
written them, but, with his lips tightly set, walked 
down to Old Goody’s and called Jaffer from the 


cottage. 

“Jaffer,” he said, “ you can climb the court wall at 
Raby wood ?” 

“ Bes,” said Jaffer, laughing with ecstatic glee. 

“ You are a clever fellow, Jaffer,” said Leigh, with 
asademile. ‘Can you take this note to Miss Muriel 
where she sits in the court without any one seeing you 
giving it to her?” 

“I think [ can, Maester Leigh,” said Jaffer, with 
another guffaw. 

Leigh gave him the note add a shilling. 

“TI can trust you, Jaffer,” he said, “because you 
are quicker than people think, and you love Miss 
Muriel, don’t you?” 

“ That I do,” said Jaffer, “ and sodo you, don’t you, 
Maester Leigh ?” 

And Jaffer roared with enjoyment. 

“ Ay,’ said Leigh, solemnly, ‘ There do run off. 
Remember, you are to take the note without any one 
seeing you, and you are to run back to me aur tell 
meif Miss Mariel says anything to you —word. for 
word, Jaffer—and then there will be another slilling 
for you.” 
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Jaffer langhed more heartily than before, seized 
the note, secured it in some complicated corner of his 
fustian cvat, and, looking slyly up the lane to see if 
the coast was clear, started off. 

Leigh looked after him with a fast-beating heart. 

“Have I eaid farewell to all the world holds dear 
tome? If so, I have said farewell to hope. I love 
her with all my heart—all my life—and if | have lost 
her life is over for me. What will she say? Will 
she send the answer I was craven enough to implore 
of her? Oh, shame on me! I ought to have crept 
out of the world rather than ask her for her love— 
a penniless adventurer—hometess, friendless! Ah, 
but I love her so—I love ler so! And that is where 
love makes us weak. Will she send the word? 
Will she send me a note ?” 

Asking himseif this one question, he paced up and 
down the lane, each moment growing more excited 
and feverish. 

The boy seemed to have been gone hours already, 
though Leigh knew that he could not yet have 
reached Kubywood. 

Ages seemed to pass and then he saw Jaffer’s long, 
awkward figure swinging across the fieids at a jog 
trot. 

The strong man’s heart beat so fast that it almost 
stopped his breath. 

Jatfer came on, and halted before him breathless, 
but chuckling with satisfaction. 

“ Well ?” said Leigh, almost devouring him with 
his flashing eyes. 

“Hah! hah!” laughed Jaffer, looking round 
stealthily. “I seeher! I see her! I climbed over 
the wall like a fox! Hah! hah! Nobody sees Jaffer, 
‘cos he’s so thin! I give her the note, and, lawk, 
she go as white as Master Leigh himself! Aad she 
read it too!” he chuckled. 

** And,” said Leigh, painfully, “ what did she say, 
Jaffer?” 

“ Nothing !” replied the boy, opening his eyes, 

Leigh grasped his stick as if his hands had 
changed from flesh toirou, his teeth closed on his 
under lip and pierced it till the blood ran down. 

“Nothing?” he said, hoarsely. “Think, Jaffer! 
Not a word ?” 

“Not a word,” said Jaffer, laughing, but rather 
dismally, ‘I asked ber if so be as there wasn’t any 
message, and she shook her head like this and never 
said a word.” 

Wynter Leigh turned his face up to the sky and 
stood in the blaziug sun like a man turned to stone, 
then with a slow movement, as of one being dead 
brought back, with pain, to life, walked slowly away, 
leaving Jaffer looking after and laughing heartily. 

Next day at noon Mr, Heatherbridge knocked at 
the door of Farmer Holt’s small office, aud without 
waiting for permission to enter burst in. 

“ Alfred,” exclaimed Farmer Holt, “ what’s hap- 
pened?” 

“Haven't you heard?” said Mr. Heatherbridge, 
eagerly. 

“ What should I ask for then ?” asked the farmer, 
who detested suspense of any kind. 

“Indeed no,” assented the young man, with a 
little less exultation, “Wynter Leigh has disap- 
peared, Left the place like a—a—thief. And they 
say that the cattle are down with the new disease 
and that the bailiffs are in at the Holme,” 


(To be continued.) 








Tue Savuarus.—A new bill—a very excellent 
measure in its way—has been brought forward in 
the House of Commons. Its object is to abolish the 
abominable monopoly of the different squares in 
London, and to open them, as Baron Grant did 
Leicester Square, as places of recreation for all 
classes. 

A Narnow Escarz.—The young King of Spain 
was very near being suffocated at Avila by two 
stoves without pipes with which his bedroom had 
been warmed. He had, in fact, a narrow escape 
from sharing the fate of his ancestor, Philip IIL, 
who, it is known, died of asphyxia from a brazero. 
After a heavy sleep, Alfonso XIII. awoke with 
serious giddiness, and was seized with vomiting. 
Persons in the neighbouring chambers heard him ery 
out, and then the noise caused by his falling down 
brought every one into the room, Great anxiety 
was felt by all, for an attempt at assassination was 
for a moment suspected. ‘The king’s confidential 
servant could not render him any service, for he was 
as ill as his master, The attention of the medical 
atteudant soon restored the patient to himself. 

THE PHILADULPHtia INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 
—Her Majesty's Government, haviug accepted the 
invitstion of the Presideut of the United States to 
take part in the Interuational Exhibition to be opened 
at Philadelphia on the 19th of April, 1876, have as- 
signed to the Lords of the Committee of Council on 
Education the charge of the British section. His 


Grace the Duke of Richmond, K.G., Lord President 
of the Council, has appointed Mr. Philip Cunliffe 
Owen, O.B., the Director of the South re ormg “ 
Mnseum, to act as Executive Commissioner. The 
offices of the British Executive for the Exhibition are 
at 5, Craig's Court, Charing Cross, S.W. 


THE SHADOW OF THE STORM. 


CHAPTER V. 

“ Wat can it mean?” whispered the countess; 
“this seems incredible. I saw him so plainly just 
here by this huge tree, and as if by magic he has 
vanished entirely. He certainly could not have 
passed on—that is impossible ; and he is not here— 
that is equally certain.” 

“Oh, mamma, if it was really a ghost!” _ 

**T do not believein ghosts, Felicie,” was the dry 
response. 

Bat still the countess looked around her anx- 
iously. 

Suddenly Felicie, half-dead with fear, seized her 
arm. She turned hastily, and, behold! some dist 








What think a P—a great company of them went 
out to that tyrant Louis’s palace and compelled 
him to consent to some of the Assembly require- 
ments. A few more such riots and the whole thing 
is done, so say a host of the leaders. Then, hurrah 
for a republic! we will make our proud masters 
of the cup they would have given to us.’’ 

“ You are sure it is true ?’’ questioned M. Pierre, 
cautiously. ‘There will be no mistake about it?’’ 

“Not a bit of it. Jaques came direct from Paris 
to Frejus.. Why, they have killed half a dozen of 
the aristocrat upholders already ; they were expect- 
ing a general rise everynight; the king himself sus- 

it, for he attempted to escape, but they 

=a him back in triu i 
“ Then our plans may safely go on ?” 

“To be sure. Make certain of all the treasure 

can, it won’t be long before the whale peonasiny 

will come forward to take their share. hat harm 
in looking out for ours ahead ?”’ 

The three laughed coarsely. 

“We haven’t got a very mean fortune stowed 
away already,” observed Jaques. ‘I tell you what, 
comrade Pierre, you have managed the thing 





down the path was the same figure retracing his 
ton ; it seemed like some spectre watchman on his 
rounds. 

Even the stout heart of the countess was appalled. 
But another involuntary exclamation from Felicie 
gave her renewed courage. 

Behold! from the opposite direction came another 
figure, dark-cloaked, spade-equipped, likewise at- 
tended by the floating circle of light. 

“What!” thought the countess, “two ghosts, 
possibly three, and at this early hour? Now am I 
certain that this has a deeper significance than 
ever.”’ 

**Mamma! mamma!” implored Felicie, “‘ what 
will become of us ?”’ 

“We must secrete ourselves somewhere. Don’t 
tremble so, my precious one, there is time for us to 
retreat.”” 

The words died off from her lips asa strange voice 
suddenly exclaimed : 

“Trust yourselves with me—there is not a 
moment to lose!” 

Whence did it come, the nd or the skies? 
Poor Felicie was beyond shrieking; her heart stood 
still, and she felt a cold chill creeping over her 
whole frame. ' 

But the countess, struggling for calmness though 
her voice shook, answered : 

** Who are you—and where ?” 

“A friend; one whom you need never fear to 
trust. Come!” 

As if by magic the great tree trunk against 
which the countess leaned yawned, and there 
stood seg dark figure who had so strangely disap- 
peared. 

** Come in hither, quickly, and you are safe.”’ 

Still, though the other apparitions were rapidly 
nearing, the countess hesitated. 

**Who are you ?”’ repeated she again. 

He reached forward, and whispered a name in 


her ear, 

‘Come, Felicie,’”” exclaimed the lady, and the 
daughter was strangely thrilled by the blended 
relief and sadness of her voice. 

They stepped in, both of them, into what seemed 
a circular closet, and the weird, brownie doorway 
closed after them. 

Their unseen companion pointed out several holes 
in the gnarled trunk, whispering : 

“There are convenient windows; you may well 
watch your friends, if it is for that you ventured 
here.” 

The space allowed only close quarters, and 
Felicie could hear how her mother breathed 
heavily. 

‘*Mamma,” whispered she, “are you ill ?” 

And gaining courage herself at the seeming pros- 
tration of her mother, she added, cheerfully : 

“T am certain we may trust this gentleman, who- 
ever he is, and the moment they are gone we can 
return to the chateau.” 

“No, my child, I am not ill, nor in the least 
frightened. I rest secure and confident.’’ 

* Is that quite true?’’ whispered the stranger. 

* Entirely,’’ was the low response. 

“Thank you. I hope the darkness does not 
trouble you, nor the closeness of air, I might give 
yee light, but it would betray our retreat. Bat 

ush! they are approaching. The rendezvous is at 
the other side.” 

The countess bent her eye to the little aperture 
and plainly discerned three figures all alike, so that 
one might be readily taken for the other. 

They sat down, not two yards from the tree 
which sheltered their unsuspected watchers. 

“Well, Jaques, what news to night?” said M. 
as, dry, rasping voice. “How goes on the 
cause 

“Gloriously, comrade. Paris is all in a ferment, 





and the fever is spreading throughout the country. 





ly. You ought to go to Paris and take a 
hand there.”’ 

“ Perhaps I shall when the outbreak comes. To 
tell the truth, the peasants of the Languedoc lands 
owe me a little grudge and I shouldn’t care to re- 
main here when they obtain control. They don’t 
consider that the count compelled me to be harsh 
with them.” 

“T shouldn't like to stand in his shoes in that 
day,”’ laughed the other man. “I don’t doubt but 
they will tear him limb from limb.’’ 

“You will look out for the-girl if I shouldn’t be 
about; she’s my prize, you know,”’ said M. Pierre. 

* What, the daughter? She’s very comely, they 

“* Yes, and as haughty as a queen to me. It’s 
out of revenge that I mean to take possession of her 
after her parents are killed,” replied M. Pierre, in 
a fierce tone. 

Felicie reached forward and grasped her mother’s 
icy cold fingers; their unseen companion clenched 
his hand wrathfally. 

M. Pierre went on : 

“T’ve brought some more of the plate to-night. 
The count’s keeping away is a store of luck for us. 
They don’t think.of using the richest service at all, 
and no one looks after it. It was a bright idea 
playing the ghost. They are all afraid of their own 
shadow, and don’t think of attending to half their 
duty. The moment the sun sets not a soul of them 
ventures out of the chateau, and I doubt if the pea- 
sants leave their cottages. The field is left clear to 


us.” 

“It is cleverly managed, comrade, I grant you that. 
I have brought some more pikes. We must bury 
those too. ButI reckon they won't lay long inthe 
— If the signs don’t fail it won’t be a month 

fore we are masters here.” 

“Do they all know what the signal will be ?” 

* All whom we dared to trust. But we must wait 
for the tide to set in from Paris. There are hun- 
dreds ready to spread the spirit through the country 
when the scheme is ripe.” 

“T have spoken fora fishing smack to wait for me 
off St. Thomas,” said M, Pierre, at length. 

** What is that for ?’’ 

“To take the treasure to safety, and maybe I 
shall go too.” 

“That is queer. I should think you would stay 
to see the fun ont.” 

“Maybe; but I shall want to take Lady Felicie 
away.” 

“ She'll have to leave off the ‘lady’ precious soon, 
I’m thinking. But come, if we are to bury the 
plies and silver it’s time to attend to the digging. 

olly ghosts are we! It was rare sport for me to 
throw my brimstone about me when that old de- 
mented Jeannot was coming toward me.” 

“We must thank him for the idea; I should 
never have thought of it but for him. I believe you 
won’t be able to turn the old dotard; he’ll stand up 
for that proud woman and her daughter to the last 
minute. I can swear to that,” 

**Then he will get knocked over himself, that’s 
all,’’ was the brutal rejoinder. 

And taking up their shovels the three worthies 
went Serve a@ little distance, and they in the tree 
could hear the rapid shovelling and careless talk for 
> half-hour at least. Then, slowly, one by one they 

s m 

hen the coast was once more clear the coun- 
tess exclaimed, fervently : 

“Thank Heaven that [ was put to come! I 
shall at least know where to look for my enemy. 
Oh, why does the count linger in Paris ?’’ 

“ Because he could not leave. An edict has gone 
forth from the Assembly prohibiting any one from 
leaving Paris. It will not hinder him long, how- 
ever. I left means for their escape, and you may 
expect them ont poet now.”’ 

* You are so kind,” faltered the countess. 
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“Tt is all I live for, except to see poor France 
cleared from a weight of :’ was the sad- 
toned reply. “I of this —_w 
through a comrade of Jaques in Paris, and have 
cautiously watched their movements. A blessed 
accident revealed to me the hollow trunk of the 
huge tree. I went to work cautiously and sawed 
out the door, fitting it with secret hinges. I have 
excavated a lateral passage below. See, this board 
can be lifted. There will be a comfortable and safe 
retreat underground just below that huge rock, in 
two days more. I shall store food there. Itis for 
you and your daughter, if the terrible days came I 
dread—come before you are able to escape from 
shores. Innocentand nobl as you are, you 
will be sacrificed because of your connection with 
Count Languedoc, unless I save you.” Bs 

“ Heaven biess you!” ejaculated Lady Felicie. 

The countess struggled a moment with herself, 
and then said, firmly : 

“You must save the count likewise, or I shall not 
stir a step from the chateau !’’ 

“ If it be possible. I will do my best,’’ was the 
grave 4D 

‘‘Now I can exclaim also—Heaven bless you, 
Emile !’’ sobbed the countess. 

** Emile!” exclaithed Lady Felicie, ‘Oh, mamma, 
is it Emile? How I wish it were not dark !” 

At the words their companion lighted the little 
lantern hanging at his belt, whose round reflector 
threw the ghostly circle upon the ground. 

He held it up so that the pale light revealed to 
him her eager, earnest face in all its girlish loveli- 
ness, and gave to her his pale, noble’ countenance, 
with those deep, luminous eyes, the broad, intellec- 
tual sweep of the forehead, and those sadly wistful 
lips. 

. *Sweetimage of the past! what can you know 
of Emile?” exelaimed he. 

““My mother has told me ; and, ah ! I admire,I re- 
spect you so much; and I wish——”’ 

‘+ What do you wish, innocent one ?”’ 

“Tiiat I could comfort you!’’ was Felicie’s fer- 
vent answer. 

He seized her hand and kissed it sionately. 
She was almost sure that a shower of hot tears ac- 
companied the caress. 

** Be satisfied; you havecomforted me. Countess, 
this is the sweetest moment I have known for 
years.” 

* Heaven will reward you somewhen, Emile, I can 
never for a moment doubt it. As for me, I am 
powerless to express my gratitude for your disin- 
terested devotion.” 

He turned the light slowly upon her face, and was 
evidently shocked at the traces of care and time. 

So changed!’ murmured he. ‘‘ Ah, my lady, 
heart griefs wear deepest. You had scarcely been 
more worn had you become a peasant’s wife!’’ 

The countess made a deprecating gesture. 

“ Hush, Emile, do not allude to the past. I am 
a faded, careworn woman, and I am the Countess 
Languedoc. Both should prevent you from recalling 
any other knowledge of me. I am thankful to see 
you still in the very palm of manly strength; and I 
am deeply grateful for your kindness.” 

His eye had turned again upon Felicie, 

“ The past years seem butaday when I look upon 
her. It seems that I once more behold the Lady 
Violante of my youthful dreams,’ murmured he, in 
a dreamy tone. 

“My daughter is betrothed to the young Mar- 
quis De Berri. The marriage is to take place at 
once.” 

“I know,’” answered Emile, with a grim smile. 
“He is a noble youth, and is worthy of her. 
Though these be scarcely the times for marrying or 
giving in marriage, may prosperity and peace attend 
them! It should be so if my poor will were law. 
And now to return to the danger which surrounds 
you. It is imperative that I return to Paris im- 
mediately, but I shall make no tarrying there. I 
only go to perfect arrangements for your future 
safety. I do not believe there will be any disturb- 
ance during my absence. At all events you have 
this retreat in case of imperative need. I s work 
on the subterranean chamber the rest of the night, 
and leave it habitable, though not as comfortable 
asl intended to leave it. I think you will see the 
count in two days at the longest. Of course you 
will not need pe . caution to keep all this you have 
witnessed to-night entirely to yourself. By all means 
try to appear before this treacherous overseer as if 
you bad still faith in his honesty.” 

“We shall fortunately be spared the need of 
dissembling. He is aware how little respect we bear 

im.” 

“That is well. Now we must arrange some signal 
whereby I may acquaint you with my presence here. 
What shall it be ?’’ 

“A banch of wild flowers thrown on the rocky 
bridge of the meacov. I will look for them myself 
every morning,”’ c i:d Felicie, eagerly. 

“Some one migit pick them up,’’ observed the 
Countess, 





“Oh, no, for I shall be before them all,” 
answered Felicie, 

“So be it then. And nowI will accompany you 
through the woods in sight of the chateau.’’ 

“Pray extinguish your lantern,” cried Felicie, 
archly. “I shall have no fancy for the uncanny 
company of a ghost.’’ 

“ ‘Where are your fears, Felicie? In view of all 
we have heard and seen, I expected you would need 
all my persuasion to keep you calm.” 

“Ah! but I did not know in the beginning that 
Emile was to be our protector.”” 

“Sweet, ingenuous child!’ cried Emile. ‘ Hea- 
ven give me the power to deserve your charming 
confidence. I cannot resist the influence. Countess 
Violante, I must thank you for teaching your 


daughter to have such kindly sentiments for me.” 

“*T told her the story, Emile, to explain why I 
had kept her in such strict retirement, and because 
of her girlish repugnance toher marriage with the 
marquis. 

“You do not approve, then, these unions which 
consult —_ fortune and title, Lady Felicie?’’ ob- 

e 


served Emile, as they slowly left the wood. 

“T abhor them !’ returned she, with fervour. 

‘And what says the countess ?” 

“That it is cruel to excite repugnance to destiny 
you know is inevitable. But the system is as de- 
testable to me as any one.”’ 

“It is to last but a frail moment longer,’’ ejacu- 
lated Emile. “Oh, France! at what horrible car- 
nival s frightfal passions is your purification to 
come P” 

They had now reached the open moor, from which 
the roof and chimneys of the chateau could be 
plainly seen. 

“Do not accompany us farther; there is no oc- 
casion for it, and your time is valuable,” said the 
countess. . 

He turned at once. 

* Then I will wish you good night.” 

The ladies waited till the woods hid his figure 
from them, then went slowly toward the chateuu, 
from whose boudoir window as. they approached 
nearer they eaw the cheerful lights streaming forth 
like a beckoning star. 

“ Oh, mamma,” said Lady Felicie, “I wonder so 
much at you! Title, nor fortune, nor forty fathers 
should have no <a me from Emile, so grand and 
heroic as he is!”’ 

The countess paused snddenly, and, leaning 
heavily against her daughter, burst into a perfect 
passion of ¥ 

The sternly pent emotions once finding vent, it 
seemed that she would never grow calm again. 

Felicie was deeply alarmed. She passed both 
arms around the reeling figure, kissed her frantically, 
called her by every endearing name and besought 
her to recover composure. 

Nothing seemed to avail until suddenly the idea 
occurred to the daughter to feign alarm, 

“Hark!” exclaimed she; “oh, mamma, is not 
that M. Pierre yonder ?”’ 

One great shudder shook the countess, and, seizing 
Felicie by the hand, she dragged her into the shelter 
of a cluster of mulberry trees. She listened 
anxiously for several moments, then cautiously re- 
sumed their approach to the chateau. The little 
ruse had been successful. 

They reached the balcony in safety, stealthily 
followed the unused corridor and gained the 
boudoir. 

Hastily removing their wrappers, and puttin; 
them out of sight, the pair sat down and as- 
sumed an attitude of careless indolence, as though 
they had remained there through the whole even- 
ing. 

‘We must show them that we are here. Open 
a book, Felicie, as though you were reading, and 
then ring the bell and order a flask of wine. I am 
deathly faint. Give the order yourself, for I fancy 
I could not pew f my tones yet.” 

She leaned back in the chair, her face as pale as 
marble. 

Lady Felicie quickly obeyed her wish. 

The unconscious maid hastily obeyed the com- 
mand, then said, timidly : 

‘Oh, my lady, have you looked out on the lawn 
this evening? Jaques declares that there were 
dark shapes flitting about, though to be sure 
they had no spades nor lights. We are all so 
frightened !”’ 

** Foolish things—go say ine prayers and you 
will be oy answered ay Felicie, to save her 

+ e@ s 


° to speak. 
(To be continued.) 











A Maps Man.—A cloth maker, very eminent, was 
proud of his cloth, and wished to be married in his 
own make. Must men Lave their weaknesses at this 
poetic moment of their lives, He took the cloth to 
a great West-ender—we will call him Water-in- 
Pound. Mr, Pond’s great artist took his measure, and 
promised to dv the coat for seven guineas. “I have 





a piece of cloth,” said the merchant, “a special piecd 
of cloth, which [ wish touse. Will you make it up 
for me?” ‘Certainly,” said Mr. Pond. “At what 
reduction ?’’d ded the hant. “Oh!” replied 
Pond, ‘‘ we don’t charge for material—we give you 
that in; our price is solely for cutting and fitting; 
seven guineas if you please, sir. The cloth is of no 
consequence.” With pride lowered, but for the sake 
of a splendid fit, he consented, and was made a man, 
after having, as he thought, through his iudustry, 
become a made man, 


~ S§CIENCE. 


Mr. Georck Sits has discovered, among the 
Assyrian tablets in the British Museum, the legend 
of the building of the Tower of Babel. This dis- 
covery is quite as important as that of the tablet. 
relating to the Deluge, made known last year by 
the same gentleman. 

VaRNisH For WuHITB Woops.—Dissolve three 
pounds of bleached shellac in one gallon of spirits 
of “ine; strain, aud add one and one half more 
ga./ons of spirit. If the shellac be pure aod white 
this will make a beautifully clear covering for 
white wooden articles. 

Rock Satr.—The recent discovery of a valuable 
bed of rock salt in Wurtemberg is a chance result of 
deep boring which is now being ed on in the im- 
mediate viciuity of Stuttgart for tlf® purpose of sink- 
ing an Artesian well to supply the town with water. 
The salt was discovered ata depth of 192 metres, 
and is about 9 metres in thickness. A miuing con- 
cession has been granted for the working of the 
stratum, aud will form the nucleus of an important 
brench of industry in that locality. 

ConsuMPrion oF Woop IN FRancE.—Every per- 
son in France consumes on the average daily five 
lucifer matches, so that 4,600,000,000 matches are 
consumed mouthly by the entire population. A 
large quantity of soft wood is used for muking toys, 
and to give au idea of the magnitude of this trade 
it will be sufficient to take one article alone, chil- 
dreu’s drums, of which, in Paris alone, 290,000 are - 
sold every month. ‘The total number made an- 
nually in France is estimated at thirty millions, 
whilst a considerable quantity of wood must be 
consumed to supply sixty millions of drumsticks. 

New Sty_z ve Proto Portratrs.—T he pictures 
are made upon the white ferrotype plate which is now 
being mauufactured largely, and which combines 
with great beauty the most simple manipulations, and 
all the advantages of the porcelain picture, without 
any of its defects. The plate being of a very pure 
white and properly prepared, all that is necessary is 
to pour on the collodio-chloride, dry it by a gentle 
heat, expose it to vapour of ammonia for a short 
time, aud then print very slightly deeper than it is 
desired to be when finished. It is washed, toned, 
and fixed in a similar manuer to the ordinary 
mode followed in making porcelain pictures. The 
result is a picture of exceeding delicacy and dura- 
bility. 

VganTILATION.—In a recent physiological work a 
very simple method of ventilating sleeping-rooms is 
mentioned, which ig said to prevent a draught being 
felt—an inconvenience often experienced when rooms 
are ventilated by the windows, A piece of wood 3 
in, high and exactly as long as the breadth of the 
window is to be prepared, Let the sash be now 
raised, the slip of wood placed on the sill, and the 
sash drawn closely upon it, Ifthe slip has been well 
fitted there will be no draught in consequence of 
this displacement of the sash at its lower part; but 
the top of the lower sash will overlap the bottom of 
the upper one, and between the two bars perpen- 
dicular currents of air, not felt as draught, will 
enter and leave the room, 

Mixed FisxeEs In Fasrics.—As & mode of ascer- 
taining the various kinds of materials in mixed fa- 
brics a German industrial journal gives, after M, 
Vupp, the following treatment for fabrics contain- 
ing silk aud wool, with vegetable fibres. All 
vegetable fibres resist caustic alkaline solutions, 
even when boiling, and are dissolved by sulplurie, 
nitric, hydrochloric acids, even when diluted with 
heat. Vegetadle fibres when burnt do not give 
forth any characteristic odour. Wool, insoluble in 
the above acids, is readily attacked by c2ustic al- 
kalies, especially when hot; the sulphur which it 
contains combines with the alkali, and the solution 
vecomes black when acetate of lead is added to it, 
In burning, wool produces the same smell as horn, 
Silk is dissulved both in acids and the caustic al- 
kalies, and produces an odour similar to that of 
wool; but it coutaius uo sulphur, and consequently 
its solution in alkalies is not blackened by acetate 
of lead. In order to distinguish these materials in 
a tissue it ig treated first with concentrated hydro- 
chloric acid, cold; the residue is then washed in a 
filter, and if necessary bleached, by means of water 
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eovtaining chlorine, and then washed again in pure 
water and boiled with caustic soda, which dissolves 
the wool, leaving the vegetable fibre intact. “The 
wool is distinguished from silk by adding acetate 
of lead to the liquid, as already mentioned. 

ADULTERATION OF ScamMony,—A_ large trade 
has hitherto existed between Aleppo and England in 
extract of scammony; but we are told that compara- 
tively little is now exported, ‘On account of its 
mixture with other substances,” only twenty cases in 
all, weighing 2,100 lbs., were shipped during the 
past year, the value of which was 1,680/. and the 
whole of this came to England. In the previous 
year 737 cases were exported, showing that adultera- 
tion alone israpidly driving this article out of the im- 
port market, for theroots are produced as abundantly 
as ever, and are dug up and sent to England, the ex- 
tract being procured from them in this country. In 
1873 467 cases, weighiug 93,340 Ibs,, and valued at 
362/., were shipped from Aleppo to England, Con- 
sidering the bulk aud weight of the roots.as compared 
with that of the extract and the consequent increase 
of the cost.of freight, it would seem that this expor- 
tation of the roots themselves can scarcely be a pro- 
fitable trade to the shippers, iuasmuch as 467 cases 
are valued only at 362/., while twenty cases of the 
extract aro worth 1,630/, 

RENDERING GLAss LyFRANGIBLE. — Upon the 
autiority of the electrician Siemens, we learu that a 
Freuch iarmer has made a discovery which will 
probably hand bis name dowa to posterity, aud cause 
a revolution in the manufacture of glass. . This 
fortunate agriculturist, when uot engaged in breeding 
cattle, or raising beatroot, has found leisure to study 
the process of avmealing glass, His labours have 


been rewarded by the discovery that when glass is 
heated to reduess avd cooled ou oil it is reudered 
wonderfully tough and iufrangiblo. Should this dis- 
covery proved cornect, it is impossible to fully 
calculate the effect it will have upon the glass 
trade. In future street or election riots we may 


expect to see the stones and missiles of the rioters re- 
bounding from uninjured panes as though they had 
sicuck the brickwork of a wall, instead of hearing a 
crashing of fractured glass co fawiliar in the present 
day under similar cirewmptances. The publican may 
look on with aurufied bosom as he hears the drunken 
customer using lus tambler upon the table for a 
hammer to call up the waiier, or smile complacently 
as he sees some drunkard hurl a glass at a com- 
pevion’s head in a dit af bibulous frenzy. How 
calmly, too, & wisiress sill be able te listea to faliiug 
vases as her maid duily rolls them off the drawing- 
room mantelpiece durin: her matutinal dusting foray. 
The fortunate proprietor.of a greeuvhouse will listen 
with cowplacensy to the rattling ef stones shied by 
passing schuglboys on to his glass roofing. 





THE GIPSY PEER, 
oR, 
A SLAVE OF CIRCUMSTANCES, 
Pt the 
CUAPTER LXIV. 

TAZONI rode back to the Hall, flang himself from 
the saddle and ran up the steps, burning with ex- 
citement. 

From the dining-room Lady Northcliffe came out 
to meet him. 

“Truant!” she exclaimed, laying her hand upon 
his arm and looking up to him proudly. “I was 
half afraid that you had run away from usall again.” 

** No,” he said, “ I-shali never play truant again; 
but,” he added, looking over her shoulder as he 
kissed her, “they all seem to have run away from 
you, motler.” 

Lady Northeliffe started with delight at the word. 
How sweetly he spoke it, and how gresdily her 
thirsty heart drank it in. 

“Yes,” she said, “I do not know where they 
have gone; perhaps to Florence, who must be ill, 
very ill, poor girl, after all she has gone through.” 

She kept her eyes upon his face as she spoke. and 
he, conscious of her scrutiny, endeavoured to 
suppress the flush which rose to his brow and the 
light which flashed to his eyes. 

Lady Northeliife smiled shyly. 

“Ay,” she said, “vain boy, you think you can 
console her. Hush! a mother’s eyes are sharp, 
and great, big men like you do not blush for nothing. 
Sir, you are very wicked and artful ; and Florence 
is worse. Oh, but 1 must have full confession!” 

Tazoni stroked her hand and averted his eyes 
and blushed again like a girl. 

Lady Northcliffe smiled joyfully, then sighed 
jealously. 

**My son,” she murmured, “ you must save a 
corner of your heart for your mother and your 
father.” 

Tazoni pressed her hand. 7 

“My father!’ he breathed. “ How strange, how 
grandly awful it sounds! How I long to see him, 





to hold his hand. Ay, my mother, Heaven: has 
poured its gifts out with so lavish a hand Maka paws 
my sense is not large enough to compreb or 
grasp them. Father, mother, and—and——— , 

“ Mistress!’’ whispered Lady Northcliffe. 

At that moment -, Hitchem, who. had beon 
quietly waiting for an opportunity. to interrupt the 
interview, knocked at the door, ; 

“Come in,’ said Tazoni. “Ah,” he exclaimed, 
holding out his hand with a smile, “it is you. 
Mother, 1 owe this gentleman, I am almost in- 
clined to think, all the joys I am revelling in. He 
has striven hard to restore me to. my own—even 
against myself.” 

Lady Northcliffe left Tazoni, and; held out both 
her hands with a charming smile of gratitude, 
which completely overpowered Mr. Hitchem, who 
bowed, seraped the ground, crimsoned like flame, 
and at last ventured to touch the small white right 
hand respectfully. 

“How can we thank you enough? Do yon know 
what you have given me, sir? Ason! A son!” 

Mr. Hitehem bowed again, end a moat extra- 
ordinary moisture dimmed his keen sight. 

“ [—ahem—your ladyship will excuse me,’’ he 
faltered, more embarrassed than he had ever been 
before in all his adventurous life. “ But duty—o 
did my duty, and —well, my lady—hang meit it’s n 
truth, and so I ain’t afraid to say it; but if it was 
to be done all over again just for the pleasure of 
doing it, just for loveas one may say, I’d jump at 
the work, and gladly. Ah, he is a son—if yon like 
my lady—and, and, there, I wish he was mine. 
My wife died with my only little one 92 her bosom, 
my lady,” he added, with simple pathos, 

Then, as if quite ashamed of displaying his 
feeling, resumed, in his usual tones. 

“ Bat time is passing, my lady. The carriage is 
at the door, and the earl is waiting, my lord.” 

Tazoni looked round, thinking that tue latter part 
of the sentenee had been addressed to Lord Harry 
or Lord Darteagle, who might have entered the room 
unnoticed by them. 4 

But Mr. Hitchem’s grin and Lady Northeliffe’s 
smile reminded him of his position. ‘ 

“Eh? Oh, yes,” he said, with a grave, eager 
smile. “I forgot. We ave quite ready.” 

And he drew Lady Northeliffe’s arm within his 
own, and led her to the carriage, which started oif 
at a signal from Mr. Hitchem, who jumped upon 
his horse and followed after. 

Tazoni was very eager and trembled with anxiety 
and excitement as they neared Northcliffe. 

Lady Nerthelitfe, who knew well all that his 
heart was throbbing with, sat close to him and 
stroked his hand or toyed with his fingers, whis- 
pering little words of endearment, to which he 
never failed to respond with otuers of tender aifec- 
tion. 

At last as the mansion rose in sight from amidst 
the elms his face paled. 

‘* Mother,’’ he said, brokenly, “does he, my 
father, know that I am his son?” 

“* [ cannot tell,” said Lady Northcliffe. “No one 
of us knows how much the other knows. That man, 
Mr. ilitchem, has moved us all like puppets. Yeur 
father may be in possession of all the truth or only 
a part of it. ‘He is very weak, has been very ill, 
Tazoni. You will strive to be calm ?”’ 

‘fazoni pressed her hand, and, the earriage stop- 
ping at the entrance, lifted her on to the steps, per- 
forming the act as tenderly as if he were a woman 
and she a child. 

Arm-in-arm they entered the Hall. 

A lawyer slipped from out of the ante-room and 
made a bow to T'azoni. 

“He knows,” interrupted Lady Northcliffe. “I 
will go in first, and when I cali come quickly.’’ 

Tazoni, with a gesture of assent, followed her up 
to Lord Northcliffe’s apartments, opened the door, 
and let her pass in alone, 

A few minutes elapsed, during which he stood 
palpitating in the corridor. 

Tnen Lady Northcliffe came out. Her face was 
streaming with tears, and she was unable to speak 
for a moment or so. 

Then as she held out her hand to him she said: 

“* He has been told, and he is beaten down with 
shame and sorrow. But he will see you and his 
grief will pass away. Oh, I am so glad you— 


ate—— 

She did not finish the sentence but looked him 
over with so proud a light in her, eyes that ho 
stooped and kissed her, 

Then they pushed open the.door and entered. 

The room swam before Tazoni’s eyes, and 
he felt as if he was about to swoon, but a voice, 
soft, tremulous with emotion, and musical, saved 


m. 

“This!—my son!’ it said, with accents of won- 
dering pride. 

And with a great sob Tazoni fell on his knees at 
the feet of the aged figure and noble face. 

‘There let us leave him. 

The pen falls from a hand ‘powerless to describe 


é 





that meeting, where love, long pent up and shut 
back in thekindly hungering heart, poured forth and 
overwhelmed the new son. 

Au-hour had-flown by before Tazoni and his 
mother passed out of the room, leaving the old man 
ed with the elixir of hope 


The was thronged with servants, who, as 
their lady and the young lord descended the stairs, 
set up a cheer of welcome and rejoicing, which came 
from their hearts, for they: read in Tagoni’s face a 
are of kindliness and protection which they 

looked for in vain fram the base usurper, Ray- 


_, Not a soul about the place but had reason to dis- 
like the gipsy’s son, who was, indeed, universally 
detested. But there was something in the generous 
grasp of the new lord’s hand:which filled them with 
glad assurance of a kind, considerate master, and 
one old man, with tears in his eyes, insisted upon 
kissing the white, strong hand, which hevheld up, 
and at ing out to his fellows « 

A, ere: be the old lord’s: hand, as well as 
his face! Bless him !” 

With some-difficulty Tazoni led his mother, who 
was delighted with their loyalty and eagerness, 

h the little: crowd, which swooped down to 
vee ’ hall t0 chatter and cheer to its heart’s 
eon | 

When ‘they had left Lord ‘Northeliffe, Mr. Hit- 
chem had gone up to him. 

There were some instractions which the earl had 
to give him and which Mr. Hitchem found it dificult 
to follow out. 

They were to the effect thatno pains should be 
spared to shield the prisoner Raymond from punish- 
ment. 


The tle-minded old man could not bear .to 
think that the man whom he had looked on for so 
many years as his own flesh and blood should be 
wae to a convict’s fate. Savasionn deal 

o pains: nor expense were to. be spa: and as 
an evitbings of his sincerity and anxiety Lord North- 
cliffe wrote a cheque, payable to Mr. Hitchem, for 
a@ thousand pounds. 

“ Mind,” he'said, in his gentle, impressive voice, 
“this is to be devoted to that‘object. As for your- 
self, I donot think any’sum would be adequate to 
your deserts. Money cannot reward such conduct 
as yours, but it may serve as a small token of our 
sense of its worth, and so, sir, if you will accept this 
I shall feol true pleasure.” 

“This” was a cheque for three thousand pounds, 
and as the old earl tendered it he held out his hand 
witha gratefal smile. 

Mr. Hitchem stared, turned pale, and looked, for 
the seeond time that day, overwhelmed. 

“ My — lord —I— er—er—this is a—a large 
amount.”* 

“No,” said Lord Northcliffe. ‘ And I do not in- 
tend that it should represent all the debt I owe you. 
I give it you for your present need. When you 
have succeeded in the efforts you are going to make 
for—tor that unhappy man—come to me and I will 
show you, sir, that there is still gratitude amongst 
men.” 

Mr, Hitehem bowed to the ground. 

“Tll go, my lord; T’ll save him if he can be 
saved! I’ll—hang meif I wouldn't go to the end 
of the world for such gentlemen as you, my lord! 
It’s a lot of money you’ve given—a ridiculous, un- 
heard-of lot, but I’d give the whole of it for the 
honour of that shake of the hands, and that’s as 
true as Heavenabove us.’’ And so, fearing to trust 
himselfin the room another moment, Mr. Hitchem 
bolted out with sudden and excited energy ; mutter- 
ing as he ran down the stairs * Blood’s blood 
after all ; there’s nothing like the aristocracy, 
Heaven bless ’em !” 

The doctor had permitted luncheon to be laid 
in Lord Northeliffe’s reom, and thither Lady North- 
cliffe and ‘Tazoni in repaired. 

The earl was waiting for them anxiously, and as 
soon as they entered dismissed the servants. 

“ We'll enjoy it by ourselves,” he said, motioning 
Tazoni to a chair beside his own. 

** And they tell me you are a wonderfal man, a 
oet, an athlete, and I know not what élse beside,” 
e said, after a break in Tazoni’s recital of some of 

his adventures. 

“Tam a@ very’ one, sir,” said Tazoni, 
smiling at Lady Northcliffe. 

The earl glanodd' at the countess with a queer, 
half-curious look, then raised his eyes to a  oadgre 
rr the maritel, saying} as ‘he lowered them to 

zoni's : 

* You bear your birthright in your face ; you are 
a true Northeliffe. me see your hands.’ 

Tazoni held them out laughingly. 

The earl looked at them and smiled approvingly, 
then glanced at his old velveteen coat and rough 
woodman’s gaiters. 

Tazoni saw the glance and laughed again rather 
mischievously. ; 

“T ought to have apologized for my attire, my 
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ford, but you must remember that Iam a gipsy 
chief, and that I am only clothed as befits my 


humble pe 
id the garl,.“‘I want to see your tribe. 
The doctor tells me that I must not excite myself, 
Poor fellow, itis. hard for him to havea man 
me i e 7 


an hour af has 
et for all th tee mont I 
By: 1 kee site ing 


J @ young 
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; unhappy man 


to town and exert, 
who kept hi 
Jor a him | Good 
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fry 
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hand with heart el 
strode to the door and handed in in a lady. 

“Lurli!’”’ exclaimed Tazoni. 

Lady Northcliffe rose and looked from one to the 
other with a smile. 

he Northcliffe smiled oe. 

” be said, ‘youre the young lady my son 

oe Bony mick ree Let ma dies rou, mat dane, 
or ay an ian tog: 
ne 5 inks arms ond hinsed 


morthelifis cal her silently, but with 
tential eyes, and seated her in ac beside them. 

“T am so glad you have come,” she murmured, “I 
did so want to thank you, My son has spoken of 
you a thousand times thia pOrDge, You must Jet 
me be your mother, Zon You have some one 
else to love you too,” . "added, slyly glancing 
at Lord Harry, who a, seated near Lord North- 
liffe, and looking on with a twinkle in his calm 
brown eyes, 

Lurli crimsoned anf looked down. 

“T thonght you would’be glad to see’ the young 
lady,”’ said Lord Harry, with suppressed triu 
“So, with a great déal of ditiicnlty, [ persuade c 
to accompany me. You were always’ fond of 
Dalkines, my lord, and’ you ought to love her for 
her own as well as my sake.’ 

“1 do,” said Lord Nertholiffe; with a smile ‘and a 
little puzzled air. 

“You must come and live with me and be m 
daughter,” said Lady Northcliffe: *“ Will you?” 

Lurli glanced at: Lord Harry «ppealingly. 

“TI will, dear lady,’’ she said, * if——” 

**You can be spared étom Wargarth Castle,’’ said 
Lord Harry. 

“ Ah, I see,’ ag Lord Northeliffp, ‘Ieee! ‘Sly 
vogue! Let me.kiss you again, my dear. Well, 
Wargarth Castle could not have a better or more 
beantiful mistress,” ho. said, earnestly. 

’ exclaimed Tagoni, ‘proudly, 

a sis echoed Lord Harry. 

Then he rose banal a of, enjoyment, ope takin 
Ly : 1] hand advanced: to Lad Lady Morthal tral . 

. cannot contain my aos any ae dear 
howe Northeliffe. You know how perry 1 have 

ng for, my relatives, That search is 
ore, T have found one to inherit Lord Dalkine’s 


ar P” said Lady Northcliffe, puzzled, and glanc- 
ing from one to the other. 

T’have found oné—this ‘is she’! Lady North- 
be Pe a me + Front to you my cousin ‘and de- 
Dalkine !’’ 

ai Whett™ ¢3 fim orator the old lord, starting from 
his chair, while Tazoni, who h been lodking on in 
bewilderment, dropped his glass and sprang across 


“What! This—this young lady is—~” 

“Lord Dalkine’s daughter, my eousin, and my 
future wife!’’ 

Lady Northcliffe caught Lurli sobbipg to ther 
bosom, but not before Tagoni had snatched a kiss. 


* Let me pr outside,” he said, “or I shall go 
stark mad! Lurli—your cousin—Lady Dalkine— 
Harry, come and pump on me or I shan’ t believe 
I’m awake!’ 

‘Come on,’’ said'Lord Harry, “* we'll leaye them to 
ery their out, and | you and I will work off our 
excitement in the open air.” 

And 80, like a onale of happy schggl boys, 
leapt the grand staircase three steps 
sm ran across the hall, and bounded ont on 

rrace, Where Tazoni did not let his fr 
seme st until ho had told him all 
ticulars of the last glorious surprise... 

‘That night the village was all alive weit th 

fair in its midst. gee! de 1 
oo eepad had used his new; 
ing oven for the unlimited supply of 
ool buaption Merge D 
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peat Lord Harry had 
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upstairs for er colllene ee 
arm-in-arm with Tazoni walked over to the moor. 

Lord Northcliffe would have liked to have joined 
them, but the doctors peremptorily forbade it, and 
so he had to be content with watching the flames of 
the bonfire from his window. 

Be sure Tazeniand his mother were not long on 
on ee! oe they were discovered, ‘Then there 

® cheer of welcome; such shout of 
Selight th ron rd North gaught the echo of it 
at hig post ehuckled with gleo. 

There too on the moor were Lord Harry and 

Lady. Lurli, wko had stepped out from the Hall 

just little while before Tazoni and Lady Northcliffe. 

hat with the four the crowd were hoarse with 
excitement and enthusiasm. Then the great folk 
stole away. 

The bonfire died out. The merry-makers, headed 
by the three musicians, returned, dancing, singing, 
and shouting, to their homes. 

That nigh}, after Tazoni had torn himself away 
from his newly found parents, he lay down on the 
luxurious couch in the magnificent room, and gave 

himself up to the ecstasy of realizing his happi- 
ness. 

Then through it all there stolo s sigh, and as he 
fell asleep the sigh formed — word on his lips— 
that word the name of her who had never been 
absent from his a throughout that wild, 
exciting day: Flovence! 


CHAPTER LXV. 

Fiorunge! Beautiful, prod Florence! What of 
her? For some time a f of, sad, peas thank- 
fulness overwhelmed her. She had been resoned 
from the vile creature who had threatened, like the 
fabled monster of old, to devour her. But at, what 
eet At bo cost of her father’s happiness, of her 

mijly’s pri 

For ot though Tazoni rode over to Harls- 
court, she kept out of his way, and, when he asked 
to see her, which he did imploripgly every other 
day, she always refused, 

She could not trast hergelf in his presence. 

Her love for him rendered him dangerous. 

She felt that it would not be Facts to render up 
herself to the rightinl Lord Hursley after go 
narrowly and so recently escaping from § marriage 
with the usurper. 

So she would not see him, but devoted all her 
time and strength to comforting and consoling her 


ther. 

Lord and Lady Darteagle were more delighted 
and grateful shen’ they could’ express to the Provi- 
dence which had ped inand given to their dear 
friends their rightful flesh and blood, while it had 
weseved ‘their own. child; but they could’ not, 





dread of the ieposeaeese’ hour whén the crash 
should come and the blos should fall. 


Tazoni and Lord Northcliffe could see that some 
sorrow hung over their friends’ heads, but they 
could not force themselves into their confidence, 
and imagined, to a great extent, that they were still 
sore from the exposé aud terrible scene in the 
church. 

With this idea they did all they could to dispel 
their grief and embarrassment. 

Zazoni rode over every day. Lord Northcliffe, as 
rt pa as the doctor would allow him to go out, went 

to Eaziscourt and implored them to let Florence 
@ ore to Northcliffe, but to all prayers anden- 
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treat, Darteagles remained quietly, sorrows 
MF -ZO8O! and ‘Tazoni was nearly at his wits’ 
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way. 
> Tazoni and ‘Wr. Hitchem 

were still o: ~_— 2 en Darteagle’s face 
blanched as te read his’ letters. 

Florence, who had been watching him, rose and 
stole to his side. 

** Has it come, dear?” she asked, 

**Yos,” he said, huskily. “ 57 will fall to-morrow. 
-Hush! here i is your mother.” 

They had decided to conceal the nearness of the 
calanaity from Lady Darteagle,,but their faces told 


“ito cried bitterly, but Florence could not weep; 
sho had no room for tears, her heart was briaiful of 
anguish for her father. 

: a day passed, and the night was spent sleep- 
esaly. 

On the following morning Lord Darteagle had 
decided to go up to London and bear his siiwre of 
the reproacnes and abus» Which woald be heaped 
upon the Board of Directors. 

He dressed himself with great care, and, as the 
carriage drove round, he kissed his wife and dearly 
loved daughter, and smiled—ob, so sadiy and so 
wearily. 

* Be brave, dear,’’ murmured Florence. 

Ho kissed her again and stroked ner hair. 

‘*\ Heaven eward you for your love and tenderness, 
my darling,” ho muttered, and he released her gud- 
denly and left the room. 

As he did so. carriage dashed up to the door, 

Piorence looked out with tear-diumed eyes, 

*1tis the Northcliffe carriaze,’ said Lady Dart- 
Peagle; ‘what can have Lappeued? Ob, not some 
fresh sorrow!” 

As she spoke two gentlemen leapt out of the car- 
riage and yan up the. steps. 

‘he next instant they heard a cry from the hall, 
and rushiog out found Lord Darieagle staggering in 
the arms of Tazoui. 

Lady Darteagle sbrieked. 

Florence ran aud fell oa her kaees beside her 
father. 

“ Hush!’ said Tazoni, “he is all right, thank 
Heaven! It was my fault, I told him too soon!” 

“ What—the mine?” sobbed Lady Davteagle. 

* Saved !” breathed Lord Durteayle, siaking iato 
achair and holding out a band to each of the men. 
“Saved! Florence, look at him! He has saved Zarle- 
court and your father's hie, ior 1 kuow that if the 
mine had gone I could noi have lived through this 
day’s work !” 

“No—uno,” said Tazoni, in deep distress as Lady 
Darteagie fell on her knees and caught his hand with 
aburst of tears. ** No, no, for Heaven’s sake! Dear, 
dear, Lady Darteagle--see! see! Florence!” aud be 
«sprang forward and caught Plorence in his arms ot 
the very nick of time, 

Por the first time in her life she had fainted. 

Reising her in his stroug arms, he carried her isto 
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his knees beside her, while Lady Darteagle called for 
water. 

Before it could be brought Florence recovered, and 
opening her beautiful eyes let them rest upon 
Tazoni’s face with such a wealth of love outpouring 
from them that he closed his owa for a second to 
drink in the glorious joy. 

Lady Darteagle looked from one to the other, then 
stole from the room and ascended tc Lord Darteagle’s 
room, where the two earls had goue to talk over the 
grand tidings, 

Florence, when she saw that her mother had left 
her alone with Tazoni, rose and looked round with 
helpless distress. 

But Tazoni, without rising, caught her hand and 
drew her to the sofa again. 

She sank down and tried to draw her hand from 
his grasp, but he held it tightly and pressed one pas- 
sionate kiss after another on it. 

“Oh, my darling, have some pity on me!” he 
pleaded, looking up at her with all his soul in his 
eyes, his voice tremulous with emotion. ‘ Remem- 
ber how I have loved you all these years! You 
will not cast me aside, Florence—you will not turn 
all my joy tomisery? Oh, my darling, I cannot live 
without you! Icannot, I cannot! Florencé>speak 
to me—tell me I may hope! Tell me—tell me that 
you love me!” 

The words had left his lips at last—so soitly 
breathed that they seemed scarce spoken, 

Her heart beat then, and leapt withiu her bosom. 

She trembled, flushed, paled, and at last allowed 
him to draw her to bis breast. 

Then the pent-up passion of months burst forth, 
and almost terrified her. 

He pressed her so closely to him that she could 
scarcely breathe, he kissed her, ber eyes, her hair, 
her brow, till her face was all on flame, he poured 

assionate epithets upon her thirsty ears, until her 

eart throbbed with blind ecstasy,and at last, when 
she could tear herself from his clasp, she ded from 
the room and left him. 

Though they had expected it. Lord aad Lady 
Northclife received the news of his betrothal with 
the utmost delight, and, instead of rebuking his hot 
impatience, only encouraged it. 

Florence must be his, he declared, before he 
could be able to realize all the delight that Provi- 
dence had so lavishly poured out for him. 

Florence must be his! It was of no avail for the 
dear gir! herself to plead for time, of no effect the 
mild reluctance of her pareuts to marry her so soon 
after that terrible morning. T'azoni would brook no 
dejay, and at last worked hiuself into such ao state 
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with his impatience that for sheer pity they at last 
consented, and Florence was promised to him that 
same summer. 

No sooner did Lord Harry hear of it than he de- 
clared that he must be married the same day, and he 
was so backed up by Lord Tazoni that Lurli, after a 
little fighting, yielded too. 

The months flew by. The trials to which all had 
been looking with so much pain came on and passed 
away. With them passed away also the evil geniuses 
of our hero's life. 

Though Mr. Hitchem strove to the utmost, he 
could not shield the wicked and abandoned from their 
just punishment, 

Luke and Raymond Smeaton and Horace Den- 
— all three, were sentenced to penal servitude for 
ife. 

When they had been carried away for ever beyond 
the ken of those they had injured another wicked 
genius disappeared, 

Emilia Smeaton could not endure to breathe the 
same air with the woman she had tried to wrong aud 
insult. She left England and was seen some years 
afterwards, faded, prematurely old, and marked with 
the gambler’s unmistakeable brand, leaning over a 
rouge-et-noir table in one of the small German 
principalities. Then she disappeared for ever, and 
no one but the porter of the little German cemetery 
could point out the small part in which the restless, 
scheming Emilia at last found rest and surcease [rom 
remorse. 

So the summer sped on and the wedding-day 
arrived. It was to have been quiet, but all the 
world knew it, for Mr, Plumpett, who was to be 
one of the honoured guests, had made it known in the 
“ Fashionable Gazette.” All the world knew it, and 
never seemed tired of talking of it. Invitations 
came in from great ladies and leaders of ton; and 
when Florence and Lady Lurli appeared for one 
night only at a ball of Lady Prettilace’s their ap- 
tn created so genuine a sensation that Lady 

rettilace wept tears of delighted satisfaction at the 
possession of such lions. It need hardly be said 
that Lords Tazoni and Harry were there also. 
Indeed so madly in love was Tazoni that he could 
scarcely endure to have Florence out of his sight, 

So the wedding-day arrived. _ Preparations had 
been made at Earlscourt, but great as they were they 
were not sufficient to accommodate the immense 
crowds. 

Every one from whom Tazoni had received 
kindly help in his days of trouble had been asked 
by Lord Northcliffe, who had with Mr. Hitchem's 
assistance procured a list of such. 














Mr. Hitchem had now grown so indispensable at 
the Hall that he had consented to remain a fixture, 
and seemed so much at his ease in the position of 
Lord Northcliffe’s right-hand man that one would 
have thought he had been there all his life. 

The cottages which Lord Northcliffe had been 
building were nearly completed, and the gipsiea, for 
once, had consented to cast off their nomadic habite 
and settle down near their beloved prince, 

They were all to be at the wedding, and they 
worked off their superfluous enthusiasm in building 
triumphal arches aud decorating every place that 
had points capable of decoration. 

The day arrived; the two brides, beautifal and 
blushing, were led to the altar, and the two heroes 
were crowned with great joy at last. 

It would need the pen of a Homer to catalogue 
the events of that day—Mr. Plumpett made his en- 
deavour in the “Fashionable Gazette ’’ and failed. 
Suffice it that we record one little incident. 

Florence—we beg her pardon, Lady Florence 
Hursley—stands in the little avte-room, 

Beside her is her husband—oh! that word— 
Tazoni looking at her with a passionate pride and 
love that set her trembling when her beautiful eyee 
met it, 

Before them are the mothers. 

Says Lady Darteagle, weeping: 

“ My darling; Heaven has been good to us!” 

Says Lady Northcliffe, as she embraces the blush- 
ing bride: 

** Florence, keep this for my sake,” and she swiftly 
unfastens a chain from her neck and fastens it round 
the neck of the girl, 

There is a locket attached, and Florence opens it. 
It is a portrait of Tazoni, She raises it to her lips 
and kisses it, 

Tazoni is almost jealous of it, but he has a little 
surprise, and produces from his travelling cloak ap 
old box. 

“ Mother,” he says, “ Florenee has a little keepsake 
for you. It is here; open it,” 

‘ fasy Northcliffe opens it and starts with amazed 
elight. 

“ The Northcliffe jewels! My dear boy, how did 
you get them ?’’ 

“ Ask Hitchem,” he retorts, laughing and kissing 


her. 

Then, as Lord Harry calls out that their two car- 
riages are waiting, the last embrace. is exchanged 
and the two heroes carry off their brides. 

Ring out, mad, joyous bells, aud be ye prophets of 
& life-long happiness for them all! 

THE END. 
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WINIFRED WYNNE; 
THE GoLDsMITH's DAUGHTER. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“The Lost Coronet,’’ “* One Sparkle of Gold,” etc. 
—~>-— 
CHAPTER XIII. 
A good that never satisfied the mind, 
A beauty fading like the April flower, 
A sweet with floods of gall that soon combined, 
A pleasure passing ere in thought made ours, 
A servile lot acecked with a pompous name, 
Are the strange ends we toil for here below, 
Till wisest death makes us our errors know, 

“Lorp Crarence! Is it possible?” exclaimed 
Viola Lisle, playfully holding up her hands in real 
or affected astonishment. “I thought you were at 
Hampton Court, or at least half-way there by this time. 
You certainly told us so last night.” 

“ Did you think I could coolly take my departure 
even fora few days without ascertaining whether yon 
had suffered from your terrible alarm?” replied the 
young nobleman, with an accent that might easily be 
construed into tenderness by a girl less confident in her 
own attractions than the fair daughter of the Lisles. 

She shook her head in arch gravity. 

“A very flattering speech, my lord; but I suspect 
if I had a magic glass I should have seen your horse 
standing at the door of another mansion before you 
came hither. There, you had better make a true Catho- 
lic confession,” she added, archly..“‘I have the means 
of learning the facts and finding you out in—what 
shall I call it ?—-a bad memory.” 

“In anything but treachery to your shrine, fair 
queen,” returned the young man, with the deferential 
hyperbole of the age. “The very suspicion is suffi- 
cient punishment.” 

“Well, disprove the accusation then,” she replied, 
gaily. ‘“U'ell me if Iam not correct in my second- 
sight.” 

“When can you have been wrong?” he returned, 
gallantly, “unless in distrusting your own charms, 
But please to enlighten my dull brains. Inform me 
where I am supposed to have bent my course, instead 
of flying here on the swift pinions of anxiety for your 
health and spirits.” 

“ What if the Lady Churchill’s was nearer to your 
dwelling ?” laughed the girl, hereyes glancing eagerly, 
at his face as she spoke. ‘“‘ Surely you must have been 
more alarmed for the two heroines of last night than 
for my quiet self. Unluckily,” she added, “I never 
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had any taste for being conspicuous, though it is very 
interesting no doubt.” 

“T have no admiration for the bold attempts which 
generally betoken adespair of achieving attraction,” 
returned Lord Clarence. “To say truth, however, 
I did call to ask for the last report of your friend, 
Mistress Viola. I thought you would be gratified to 
learn that the Couutess Sybil was not in more serious 
danger than the damage, for a time at any rate, to 
her former beauty.” 

Viola’s eyes flashed involuntarily. 

“Yes. I knew you could not have existed many 
hours without tidings of your partner of last night,” 
she said, gaily. “My mother is there, I believe, by 
this time to learn her state, and I suppose you ought 
not to have been admitted in her absence, sir 
knight.” 

“T humbly acknowledge the favour. It was by 
some special exception, I will flatter myself,” he con- 
tinued, in the same tone. 

“No, no, certainly not. I quite forgot, and I 
daresay Lady Lisle forgot to forbid it,” she said, 
archly. ‘ But tell me,” she went on, “do you not 
think Sibyl de Courcy very. beautiful ?” 

“No,” he replied, firmly, “I do not. She is, I 
think, romantic, singular looking ; not beautiful in my 
idea of the word.” 

“ Not so pretty as the plebeian protégée of Lady 
Churchill ?” resumed Viola. ‘I could perceive you 
were powerfully attracted by her during that unlucky 
minuet.” 

The young man could not repress a guilty flush 
at the random but significant words. But he quickly 
recovered his self-possession. 

“ Perhaps,” he said, ‘I may have been drawn to- 
wards the—I mean to Lady Churchill’s ward, but 
from very different feelings to what you suppose. I 
was astonished rather than attracted by the anomaly 
I saw.” * 

“And what was that?” asked the girl, opening 
her pretty eyes to the utmost. “Lord Clarence, 
you are so terribly mystical. I really am quite 
frightened.” 

“Oh, it was very simple and, obvious,” he said. 
“ A very strange sight for a tradesman’s daughter to 
be the acknowledged protégée of one of our proudest 
dames, and actually dancing and talking with a man 
who is descended from an ancient family and oc- 
cupies a much higher position than myself. Was 
not that enough to make me try to comprehend the 
witcheraft, Mistress Viola?” 





“Oh, I am not clever enough to understand al} 
those niceties,” she said, impatiently. “However, I 
suppose it is finished nuw. She is to return home; 
and I don’t suppose we shall ever see her again.” 

“ Yet you and she were friends, were you not?” 
he asked, half reproachfully. ‘It is not so very long 
since I met you and her for the first time, you were 
riding together in close intimacy then.” 

“ What a contradictory person you are, Lord Cla- 
rence,” laughed Viola, constrainedly. “‘ Why, just now 
you were condemning any familiar intimacy with 
Winifred as a deadly sin, and now you are scandalized 
that I do not claim her as my dear friend. But, to 
make you happy, I can tell you that it was only as 
children my mother permitted us to be playmates, 
and the memorable ride to which you allude was by 
Lady Churchill's arrangement, not hers nor mine.’ 

“T am an insolent varlet to dare to question any 
action or feeling of yours,” he said, flattered by the 
eager vindication in his opinion of the lovely girl. 
“ But it was your own graceful raillery that led me 
on to be such a meddler. Can you forgive me, sweet 
Viola ?” he went on, with a look of real, interested 
tenderness that she most perfectly comprehended. 

“ Perhaps, yes; on one condition,” she whispered, 
softly. 

“ And that?” he asked. “ It must indeed be a hard 
one to which I would not consent for such a boon.” 

“ That you will.not be so quick to misunderstand,” 
she said, more lightly. “I hate to think that my 
friends are blaming and watching what I do; I am 
a great deal too giddy to stand such close scutiny.” 

“ Say rather that you are too good and innocent 
for any blame not to be unjust,” returned the young 
man. “It were indeed tyranny to subject a bright 
fairy to the laws of common mortals.” 

“Silly Lord Clarence!” she exclaimed. “ There, 
I hear the coach! you must not make any more 
such flattering speeches or my mother will banish 
you forthwith from my companionship as a 
dangerous aider and abettor to my unmanageable 
self.” 

“ An enviable post, one that I may perhaps claim 
one day,” he said, lifting the girl’s small hand to his 
lips with an eager warmth that brought the blood 
to her young face. 

But he had only time to drop it from his clasp as 
the stately step of the Lady Lisle was heard, and 
the dignified peeress came quietly forward into the 
room, 

“ Well, Viola, I find———” she began, but her words 
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seemed arrested by the sudden apparition before her 
eyes of the unexpected guest. ‘ Well, my lord, how 
came this?” she said, extending a finger towards 
him with a reproachful shake of the head. “Do 
you suppose that high-born maidens are left to their 
own devices, like citizens’ daughters, to receive or 
meet company as they like?” 

The young man did not appear daunted by the 
reproof. Perhaps he fancied there was a counter- 
balancing smile in the eves wma the lips of the 


speaker. 
‘Nay, dear lady, suvaly circumstances may be 


exceptional and control aj] ; and when yon remember jj 


the startling tragedy of last night surely you cannot 
wonder I made @ daring aid on your saloons, this 
morning. 


lightly. 

“ @h, she is better. 
lieve sho was seargely ao severely injured,” returged 
Lady Lisle, carelessly. “If there is any danger,’ it 
is to her beauty, not Ther life, and the whole af 
will be forgottep ere long—it will end so ignombe 
niously as‘to exeitement. I, for one, should be + 
much scandalizedfor my daughter to put herself 
prominently forward, though I-know there; 
gome very attempts made for 


notoriety.” 


and damaged hair, iti eal 


raging triumph,” retuymed Clarence, ane t, 
unhappily, the times gre too eventful to bes h 
consideration on thege and. sweeter 

Lady Lisle, and, if y Churchill F be- 
lieved ag well as common r there be 
much sarpyingor lever either tilje@fl es 
subjects have combined to join the aut 

will put the Princess Anne en the throne 

“ Hush, bush !” ane lady, 

before her Ups in teleen of warning. -*he xoi est 
encore vivant. It were : for the events 






of his death; and, as to the Prin Sees 
there can be no difficulty in placittg her 
throne of her father.” 

The young nobleman raised his eyebrows. 

“Verbum sap., Lady Lisle” he said, smilingly. 
“I wish to betray neither my friends nor my foes, 
but it is safe enough to agree that love and war are 
both in a somewhat troubled state at the present in 
this unlucky land, and so adieu, fair ladies, and may 
your benison be on my unworthy head, whether 
present or absent.” 

And, with a gay and gallant salute, the young man 
hastened from the room. 

Lady Lisle watched till he was pretty well out of 
eight, and then turned from the window to her 
daughter. 

“Ho is a graceful horseman, and no despicable 
cavalier in all outward points, Viola,” she said, 
fixing her eyes on her daughter with a sharp glance 
that would pieree her very thoughts. “ But, my 
daughter, you are not to suppose my choice has 
fallen on him for your husband. In the first place, 
your father’s return home may not be-so long delayed ; 
and, besides, itisa doubt in my mind whether I should 
permit the alliance in the present state of affairs.” 

“And pray, why not, madam?” gaid the 
girl, proudly. “You have already given quite 
sufficient encouragement to my entertaining such an 
idea ; and I will not be thus played with without 
some good reason being given for thechange. Lord 
Clarence is handsome and well born and rich. What 
can you want more for your daughter?” she continued, 
tapping her little foot, round which the thread of her 
tatting work had been bound, and breaking it in 
her sharp violence. 

“hat is just the point, foolish girl,” returned 
Lady Lisle, calmly. “Tam by no means so certain 
that Clarence Seymour will inherit the wealth he 
expects. And, if not, or if it be endangered by the 
troubles of the times, I certainly donot mean to give 
you toa handsome spendthrift, the more especially 
as you will not inherit sufficient fortune for both, 
Viola. That is as well for you to know at once,” she 
added, determinately. 

A gloomy frown settled on Viola’s young brow. 

“Then I suppose you will leave him to marry that 
detestable girl, Winifred Wynne—js that it, mamma ? 
—and get her father’s gold cups and gold pieces 
along with his low-born wife.” 

“Viola, be quiet on such a gubject,” said the 
mother, warmly. “The very thought should not be 
allowed to come into your mind, much less to be 
given in words. I tell you that there is not a 






as take the goldsmith’s daughter for his wife. If 
there were any danger of the girl clashing with your 
claims to conquest, Viola, it..were far more likely 
that Lady Churchill would @rawGecil Vernon into 
the degrading snare.” 

Viola sprang to her fect pith we scornful 6 ony ot 


surprise. 
“IT do not admire youn gene beck 
mojher,” she said, saractiolan y. “Why, ‘hye 
Mornom pas been at my very gall apd beck since 
‘70s. oyild at the juvenile vevels, where we used 
meet. uld bring him to my very feet “ie 
nee of encouragement. Winifred win 
is a jest, mother,” she went on, with 
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prouder race in all England than the Seymours, and 
Clarence would as soon pour ink into his veins 
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there was danger in it to you and to me that can. 
not easily be re 

Winifred’s head was raised proudly at the words. 
In spite of her mental and bodily suffering she could 
}mot;béer die slighting word lavished on the mother 
whose name ghe idolized. 

“Tt was memees ox in ute judgment that it was my 
mother’s wish me yer | and kindness, 
hag sd, ay, “ond ady Churchill's 
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mansion of the Mine Churehilis to his modest dwelling, 
he was at last alone with his child in the family 
sitting-reom. 

The girl’s pale looks and bandaged hand, her 
startled, fawn-like glance and unconscious shiver iq 
her low chair, might well have pleaded her cansge 
from any questioning at that moment. But Gervase 
more than carried out the stern hebits of the ageand 
his peculiar class where parental suthority was 
concerned, 

“I do not understand you, dear father,” she at 
length faltered out. “If you speak of those trifling 
injuries,” she added, with a wan smile, “it was a 
simple accident. One of Lady Churchill's guests 
caught fire accidentally. She was dancing in the 
same minuet with myself, and I was lucky enough 
to prevent her from being frightfully burat. ‘That is 
all ” 





“ And more than enough, my,daughter, even wereit 
all,” repeated Gervase, gravely. “ lt is a sore wrong 
to me for my only child to risk her life and her 
limbs and usefulness, to say nothing of such weil- 
favoured looks as Nature may have given to her, and 
for the sake of a distant and a graceless stranger in 
station and even in race. But I doubt whether 
there is not more to be confessed, whether I have not 
more to complain of and to fear now that you are 
returned to your natural home and sphere of life. 
There is something unnatural in your: look and 
manner, Winifred, that speaks of some secret doubts 
and alarm, That should not be the feeling of a 
maiden on returning vo her father's house,” he added, 

Winifred did not colour at the charge. As yet no 
tangible or »actual feeling such as usually stains a 
maiden’s cheek with mantling blush was consciously 
cherished in her heart. 

But still the pained, sad look in her eyes and 
quivering of her lips .spoke of some echoing re- 
sponse tothe demand made by her father on her 
eandour and her duty. 

“No, dear father,” she*said, at last, “there is no 
such cause, none. If I display the manner you speak 
of, it is but from all being so novel and yet so 
familiar tome. I shall be quite coutent ere long and 
try to fulfil every duty to the utmost thet you may 
demand of me.” 

“ That sounds well to the ear, but it has scarcelythe 
ring of the true metal in it, Winifred,” said the gold- 
smith, meaningly, perhaps adopting the simile from 
his calling. “ However, I will hope that the evil in- 
fluence of the past'may be set right after a brief 
space. It was perhaps the only error that your de- 
ceased mother ever made during her married life, but 
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Peomauct, and which I shall expect you to 
Searvo to the letter,” he went on, after a slight pause. 
“T shall not forbid the Lady Churchill from being 
admitted should she be inclined to visit you occasionally 
here, which|I go not anticipate, for, ladies do 
not admire city streets and modest dwellings, and 
plaip, honest hougekeepers like ourselves, And once 
in each three’ months you ‘have my ‘permission to 
spend @ day with her, should she receive you alone, 
without other company—that is, untihyoware married, 
when of course all will.be changed.” 

“That will ;be long--dong dirst,” exclaimed the 

girl, unable Jonger to preserve her self-control. 
“You cannot think of it at my age. And you would 
novsend your only child away from’ you go-soon. 
Father, promise that. you will. not,” she, ssid, clasp- 
her uyinjured hand in his in eager, entreaty. 

“ This passion is unnecessary, Winifred—at least, 
if only from the reason you would state,” he returned, 
with asadder but not more yielding air than he had 
before assumed. “You were content to; be eway 
from me while at Lady Churochill’s great mansion, 
but you are in.a terrible distemperature: lest you 
should go to the house of’a loyal and an honest man 
as his honoured wife. However, you need not fear ; 
you will not be from me, you will not even 
leave your childhood’s home. ‘the husband I have 
chosen for you will be content to come and take up 
his abode in our dwelling, instead of your repairing 
to his own.” 

Winifred’s eyes were riveted on her father, as if 
demauding yet more precise intelligence. Perhaps 
she deemed it better, poor girl, to ascertain the worst. 

“You ean the name, I would imagire,” said 
her father, after a few seconds’ silence. “TI had not 
meant: to inform you of it so soon, but perhaps it is 
better that there should be no concealment and that 
you can have no pretext for disobedience to my 
wishes. The man 1 have selected for you is the old 
companion of your childhood, who has for years 
looked upon you as his future wife,” he wet on, 
with an almost defiant decision of tone. 

“Not Adrian Meister, no—no—no, do not say 
that. Please tell me I am mistaken,” she wailed 
rather than spoke. 

And why not?” he replied, frowning. ‘ Whom 
could you wish more than a man that you have 
known intimately from your childhood, whom I 
esteem as an honourable and worthy citizen, and 
who will secure and increase the wealth I have 
amassed? If you have any other fancies or hopes 
| you had better at once dismiss them without delay. 
twit abdoven listen to an argument: or @ prayer oD 
‘such a head. No worthless spendthrift shell wed 
my heiress.” 
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‘No—no—I do not, desire it, I. would not even. 


ask it,” she said, fervently. “2)only desire to be 
left in peace and-with ‘you, father. 
thing more, at least not yet. “J could not even think 
of Adrian Mefster for a d, it is impossible.” 
“Tt ehall be done, it is my pleasure, and I will not 


have any disputing my’ will where my own child’ 


is in questioy,” said the goldsmith, determinately. 
“You have yet to learn that I brook no opposition, 
that I insist of being obeyed, Winifred.” 

The girl’s, head drooped on ‘her bosom. 

“Father, in all else you shall never find any 
hesitation on my. part,” she-said, earnestly. “ It shall 
be my delight to study your will, tomake.you happy, 
to devote myself to your pleasure, But,not this, not 
this. It were a deadly. sin. I dare not. 1 would 
rather die, rather lie by my beloved mother’s side in 
her lonely -vault,,than stand at the altar with Adrian 
Meister.” 

Gervase Wynne looked’ at her with half-astonished 
contempt. a : 

“Foolish childt You will soon learn wisdom, 
end forget allthis senseless fancy.” - 

“Never,” she said, in’ atone that might well have 
spoken to the very core of her father’s ‘heart. “I 
know myself better ; T shall never change. I would 
endure anything rather than commit so dreadful a 
crime,” # 

“Pshaw ! nonsense—girlish folly!” he returned, 
in a tone which had some disgust in it. “ It will all 
wear. off when you have been)in our work-a-day 
world for some little.gpace. Harken, Winifred! I 
would prefer that you should obey my, will in ,all 
willingness and .content,.and. for that object you 
shall have every reasonable-delay in order to get over 
this girlish whim, but not:to.attempt to avoid finally 
the wedding. Remember, only the death of one of 
us can alter that,” he said, with compressed ‘lips 
and a frowning brow that well'nigh crushed the 
poor, suffering’ girl into the despairing apathy whieh 
would for the moment have overpowered all 
brave nerves.’ 

But itsoon passed away. 

“Iam your daughter, father, and I have been 
trained in my duty from early childhood,” she said. 
“T will do my utmost, but not where there would be 
sin and shame in yielding. No word of love shall 
pierce my ears if I have power.¢o stop it, and I will 
never willingly allow Adrian Meister to.dream of 
me as a wife,” she added, firmly. 

Gervase ground his very teeth in anger. He did 
not see lis way so clear before him as he:expected, 

It was a risk to challenge his child’s obedience so 
early in her residence with him. 

Even Adrian Meister might teke alarm, and retire 
altogether from the field. 

It might perhaps ‘be considered an actual mania 
for the wealthy goldsmith to preserve such’ an 
anxious determination to carry out a marriage that 
had little to recommend it in comparison with the 
beauty and the wealth of the: bride-elect. 

But to a man of his temper it was enough that he 
had arranged it, and that.a failure in the accomplish- 
ment of his will would be simply disgrace and an- 
noyance that he could not brook. 

“You are talking like a silly, romantic child, 
Winifred,” he said, “and as your health is not very 
perfect after the accident you have sustained I will 
give you the benefit of supposing that you will dis- 
play more sense and more submission when this 
fever fit has passed. Butin return'I shall insist on 
your showing the most perfect courtesy and gentle- 
ness to your future husband, albeit I will request 
him to. suspend all mere personal topics for a sea- 
son, 

“Tt isa great boou which'I’ an extending, and I 
shall look for a corresponding’ return,” he added. 

“You will never have to complain of any want of 
courtesy where your guests are in question, unless I 
should be driven to it, father,” said the girl, in a 
voice that betokened faintness and suffering, “and 
now may I goto my room ?” 

Gervase could not refuse. It would have been 
actual cruelty to prevent the required repose; and he 
touched a silver handbell on: the tableas he bowed 
his head in assent. 

“You had better goto bedand remain-there till 
the morn,” he said, more kindly, “and if the plrysi- 
cian be needed for you he shall be sent for forthwith.” 

“No, no, no; only rest, That is: allI want, I 
shall be well ‘soon, except'perliaps these scars,” she 
replied, glanced at her bandaged hand and arm, 

“and these will heal'in a few days.” 

Poor Winifred ! there was a surer balm’ for these 
traces of her bravery than for her wounded and 
bruised heart, 


Do notask any-. 


her | the frivalid. 


The kindly Dorcas egnducted her to the sleeping 
apartment.and assisted her to undress and seek her 
bed. 


But no cordials, no soothing could cheer nor calm 
the-sorrow and tumult.of the young heart which had 
been’ torn'from its very moorings and received so 


CHAPTER XV. 

“WHLL, sweet lady, are you really recovering 
from your tetrible injuries?” asked Lord Clarence 
Seymour some days after the catastrophe which had 
80, untowardly ended Lady Churchill's fate, and laid 
the’ foundation of miany friendships and of enmities in 
the time to come. 

He had with-some difficulty obtained permission to 
see the invalid; and‘indeed had itinot been that he 
urged # kindof on ‘in the accident that had 
happened «he: coy)ld scarcely have made his way, 
under Lady Churchill’s patronage, *to ‘the sitting- 
room to which’ Sybil shad been removed. “Perhaps 
‘the young countess ‘had never looked ‘more’ lovely 
than in that time of sickness and pain-‘that had 
softened the proud haughtiness thatwas habitual to her 
very race, and gavéela sweet refinement to her every 
look and feature, 

“'Thauk you, you are very Kind, my lord, T am 
auch better. I suppose I really am recovering more 
ik than. my , foolhardiness deserves,” she .gaid, 
Solluly. : 

“It must have been,.some, fault of .mine,” he re- 
joined, quickly,; 1 ought to havetaken better heed of 
uch |® precious. change,” 

The customary hyperbole of the day was. far too 
flowery’ for such words to. bring a flush to the eheek 
+ Of ‘the: beautiful young countess, and yet she did 
‘crimson for a brief motment. 

“Unless you were wauting in the correct figure, 
T ean hardly think that can be the “ease, Lor 
€larence,”’ interposed’ Lady’ Churchill, approaching 
“And that could“hardly be possible 
when yoy and the coyntess both legrnt tlie dance in 
that country of’ grace and gaiety—France.” 

Syhil eo a bright smile now.’ * 

“Ah, y Churchill, it is cheering to hear you 
praise my dear country, where I hope.so soon to find 
 Inyself, It seems to me that yon English have a sed dis- 
trust of the nation who have been so-ready to receive 
pone kings when you have driven them. from, their 

rone,” 

Lady Churchill fairly laughed, though she was 
fain to give a.reproachful shake.of the head to the 
daring young foreigner 

“ Terrible little»rebel, how ‘dare you talk such 
treason ?” she ‘said, “especially ‘before a brave 
officer of his majesty King William. He will be 
bound to give information of your bold treachery.” 

“ P-should be more likely to protect the speaker of 
such generous sentiments with my very life,” he 
said. ‘It is ynlucky that the countess should have 
been saved by a factious adherent of the Dutchman 
instead,” he added, impatiently. 

Lady Churchill stamped her pretty foot angrily at 
his accusation of her protegée. 

“ Dutch adherent,” she repeated, sharply. **‘ Why, 
Lord Clarence, if you allude to my .god-daughter, 
Winifred Wynne,, by that epithet, you are simply 
talking libellous nonsense, Why, do you not know 
that when she was-a child she-——” 

But what had been Winifred Wynne’s deed as a 
child was doomed to remain in oblivion to her 
auditors, for at that moment the door opened and 
her ‘maid appeared with a packet in her hand. 

“Tf you please, my lady, a messenger has just 
brought this, and it requires a reply, he says. Will 
you look at it and tell me your pletstre, my lady?” 

The Lady Churchill glanced at ‘the direction, and 
a flash came from her eyes. 

“Yes, tell him to wait, I shall not detain him. 
Lord Clarence, your pardon for five minutes. I,shall 
return by that time,” and she followed Abigail Mas- 
ham from the,room, leaving the young pair in 
‘dangerous vicinity and solitude, 

“Do you really believe I .am_so opposed to the 
eause you.seem to, espouse so. warmly?” said the 
young nobleman, after a brief pause. 

*How'am J totell? You are a soldier of the 
Dutch king-—I can but ‘suppose you fight for his 
cause,” she said, eagerly. 

“T have fought for my country—not for this es- 
pecial sovereign,” he said, evasively: +‘ And even 
‘were I'to have preferred “the daughter to the father 
of the’Stuart dynasty Towe no love and owe no 
allegiance, now that Mary is dead, to her alion hus- 
band. It will be all different for Princess Anne 








when she comes to the throne.” 


rude a blast for its future destination in life’s course. 


“ But there.is another heir, Lord Clarence, the 
noble boy who is now in exile from the country 
where he.was)born, but, which he never knew,” ex- 
claimed the girl, :impetuously, ‘Prince James, or 
rather, as he should be called, the Prince of Wales,” 
she added, fervently, “is. our rightful king, before 
his sisters by every law.” 

Lord) Claxence could not forbear a smile, though 
the flushed cheek and bxilliant eyes, to which excite- 
ment lent some of their former bloom.and bright- 
ness, gave him an idea of the depth and intensity of 
the girl’s feelings on the subject,.which seemed so 
little in .accordance with her, age and beauty and 
even suffering at.that moment, 

“ He has # fair and fascinating advocate,” he 
replied, ““but, sweet countess, do. you not think from 
your very knowledge ef our people that it were well 
nigh a hopeless cause to snatch the crown from Prin- 
cess Anne, whom the people love and trust, to give 
it toa ehild they: have never seen, and whose father 
they drove from the land ?” 

* I know nothing, but one thing, and that is that 
| you ere treacherous and wrongin what you do, and 
that, noblo:and generous spirits will risk all for the 
right and the good,” she returned. “ Ah, it was go 
in the old days, Lord Clarence,iand though I am a 
Freachwoman in descent my grandmother: was lady 
to poor Henrietta) Maria, Charles I.’s queen, and from 
‘her descend to:me the Jove and devotion to the 
Stuarts’ cause, though they are not of my own 
nation and land.” 

Perhaps no possible charm could have exercised 
such power.over Clarence Seymorr as the mingled 
enthusiasm and loyalty and high birth of this young 
girl, atid by some singuler association his thoughts 
reverted to and drew a comparison between her and 
the plebeian Winifred Wynne, with her Dutch con- 
nexions and presumed tastes; pity that she should 
have proved herself so brave—pity that she should 
possess such nameless and yet irresistible fascina- 
tion, where such crushing anguish existed in herself 
and in her history. 

But these thoughts flashed.over his mind too 
speedily even for: Sybil:to, notice that any pause 
hindered his reply. 

“ Yours is the spirit that makes heroes, Countess 
Sybil,” he returned, “| Where such are the feelings 
and the courage of the women it were next to im- 
possible that the men of their family or their chil- 
dren hang back from action.” 

“Qh, these are but vain, empty compliments,” said 
the girl, impatiently ; “it is easy to talk, but we want 
noble deeds, not: sweet speeches, in those we care 
for.” 

She stopped herself abruptly. 

Not only the very sound of her own words 
but the sudden glance of pleasure in his face re- 
called her to the sense of what she had implied. 
And a somewhat embarrassing crisis might have 
taken place had not Clarence, tired of waiting, come 
to her aid. 

“You are right, Countess Sybil,” he said, calmly, 
as if ignoring any application of her words. “ It is 
seareely worthy of the present time for men to talk 
while shrinking from action. But there are many 
drawbacks, many hindrances that you cannot even 
suspect, and that delay if not prevent any rapid action 
in such important matters,” he went on, in a more 
serious and dignified tone than she had ever yet 
known him assume. 

“ No, no,” she said, enthusiastically, “that cannot 
be. If the heart is willing and the conscience 
elear there can be no cause for hesitation when 
honour and loyalty and duty call. Lord Clarence, 
is it some fancied’ impediment that would hold you 
back if your blood flowed quick and generously in 
your veins?” : 

He smiled sadly, admiringly, doubtingly, as he 
shook his head in quiet dissent. 

And at the moment the Lady Churchill's voice 
was heard speaking to some one without, and the 
girl sank back on her pillow exhausted by the effort 
that had for the time made her forget at once her 
sufferings and her weakness. 

“Come, I must-send-you away, Lord Clarence,” 
Lady Churchill said, as she marked her patient's 
languid pathos, ‘It was thoughtless of me to leave 
you tobe entertained by the gountess ip her weak 
state, but I'was: detained much longer than I ex- 
pected. ‘There, goiaway,yomhave done quite mis- 
chief enough alveady,” she »added, holding out her 
hand to the young ndbleman avith a peremptory sign 
to depart. 

Still Clarence lingered. 

There was a spéliin the Lady Churchill's house 





that seemed to chain ‘him to her neighbourhood 
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though he himself would have been perplexed to 
define its precise nature. 

“Then I may return to compensate for your sum- 
mary dismissal, Lady Churchill, may I not?” he 
said, as he prepared to obey. “ You will allow me 
to be admitted when I present myself to learn the 
progress of your patient ?” 

“ Perhaps ; that will depend on yourself and on 
circumstances,” said the lady. “It is possible that 
I shall be absent for a day or two now that the 
countess can be removed to Lady Lisle’s,” she added, 
accompanying her visitor from the room almost, as it 
seemed, mechanically, though there might be some 
purpose in the privacy thus obtained. 

“ Indeed, and so soon!” exclaimed Clarence. 

“ Winifred Wynne was taken away by her father 
on the very day after the accident,” remarked the 
lady, significantly. “ Only, perhaps, as she is not 
entirely of noble birth, she is less precious and less 
susceptible than the spoiled children of luxury and 
tenderness.” 

Clarence flushed, though it was equally mysterious 
and provoking to himself why he should betray any 
interest in the goldsmith’s daughter or her entou- 


rage. 

“ She will scarcely want attention in her father’s 
house, I imagine,” he replied, carelessly. ‘“ And if 
report speaks truly the citizens of London have far 
more wealth at their command than we poor nobles.” 

“Oh, she will not lack gold, though her beauty 
and charms scarcely need such gilding,” returned 
Lady Charchill. “ And if I could but carry out my 
wishes for her, it would be avery excellent adjustment 
of the good things of this life for her money to repair 
the ravages that loyalty kas made in Cecil Vernon’s 
fortunes. But Iam very despairing as to my power 
with her Puritan father to allow such an-alliance.” 

“ And I should think Vernon might have as many 
scruples on his side,” returned Clarence, sharply. 
“ However, that is not my affair, Is it unfair pry- 
ing to ask what the real state of things at the 
palace may be just now, Lady Churchill?” 

The lady laid her finger on her lips. 

“ Hush,” she said, “ you speak as if it concerned 
the life of one of your comrades, instead of the dis- 
tinies of a nation. But if youcan keep counsel, I do 
not object to whisper the real truth. In less than 
tweuty-four hours,” she exclaimed, drawing him into 
the recess of a deep window and bending her lips to 
his ear, “ the crown will have changed possessors, 
or, rather, he who now holds it will be no more an 
earthly monarch.” 

“ And who will wear itthen ?” returned Clarence, 
in the same tone. 

Lady Churchill raised her eyebrows significantly. 

“ Of course there ought to be but one reply—but 
one carrying out of the nation’s will,” she answered, 
“but who can decide on the wayward feelings of 
parties at this time? To speak trnth, my lord sends 
me warning that there is great excitement at St. 
Germains since this news has been known, and I need 
scarcely tell you what may be the result of such wild 
hopes.” 

“ Are they ‘ wild,’ are they unfounded ?” said the 
young man, gravely; “that is the point, dear lady, 
and there may be very different answers tothe ques- 
tion.” 

Lady Churchill shook her head. 

“One might almost fancy that little Jacobite up- 
stairs had been influencing you, Lord Clarence, but 
though I am not young and lovely enough to con- 
tend with her in a cavalier’s ideas I may lay 
claim to a little more age and prudence and ex- 
perience than Sybil de Courcy. And, mark me, my 
friend, the true wisdom even for those she cares for 
best is patience and conciliation. Princess Anne has 
no children, she has warmer and more natural affec- 
tions than her sister, and it may very well happen 
that the working out of such instincts may be a 
surer game for the exiles than more rash and 
chivalrous efforts. But ‘tace’ is the word, and I have 
already perhaps trusted you more thana wise woman 
ought to confide in one so young and rash.” 

(To be continued.) 





A Romantic Episops.—Recently a young lady 
fell into the river Calne, and would have been 
drowned but for the heroic rescue of a young man, 
who swam with his fair charge to the bank, amidst 
the hearty cheers of the lookers-on. The young 
couple, very little the worse for the recent ducking, 
were escorted by an admiring crowd to the nearest 
hotel, when the hero was rewarded by being enter- 
tained at a party in honour @ the happy termination 
of what might have been a very lamentable affair. 
Complimentary speeches and high encomiums were 


showered on the “lion of the evening.” But the 
greatest honour of all was in store for him. The 
happy father, in the nee of the blushing maiden, 
offered him her hand and 5001 This unlooked-for 
and spontaneous act of generosity evoked general 
satis‘action, and the guests were considerably disap- 
pointed when the gallant rescuer, after thanking the 
gentleman for his kind offer, said that, although he 
should be glad to meet Mise again os a friend, 
he certainly could not accept her ‘hand. - What 
are him in this decision does not appear to be 
own. 


HUNTED FOR HER MONEY. 


CHAPTER IX. 

As the false Miss Bermyngham had acknowledged 
to herself, she dreaded a meeting with Lady Folliott, 
the aunt of the real Miss Bermynogham, as the crucial 
test of her pretensions. 

moty Folliott might be a shrewd, keen-eyed wo- 
eer the world, who would detect the imposture at 
@ glance. 

There might have been some especial feature of 
the true Nerea Bermyngham—some family trait that 
had early developed itself in her—which the aunt 
might look for, and, failing to discover it, she might 
have her suspicions aroused to the truth. 

And then, too, the impostor had desired to get set- 
tled into her new character, to become used to her 
stolen position, her life of ease, her costly attire, her 
jewels, before making the acquaintance of Lady Fol- 
liott. Even the twenty-four houts additional which 

she believed she had secured to herself seemed of in- 
estimable value to her. 

It may be imagined, therefore, that the a an- 
nouncement of Lady Folliott’s arrival at the hotel— 
the entrance of the baroness into her very presence— 
atruck dismay to her soul. 

She was staring iuto the long mirror, admiring her 
costly toilet aud renovated and improved beanty, as 
we bave described, when Lady Folliott was ushered 
into her room. 

As the words of the hotel porter strack upon her 
startled sense of hearing she wheeled about and faced 
the intruder with a sudden sickening sense of terror. 

Theo moment of her trial had come. Upon the re- 
ception accorded her by Lady Folliott depended her 
whole future life, Should the baroness accept her 
without suspicion as the true Nerea Bermyngham a 
life of wealth, luxury, splendour, would be assured 
to the impostor. She would have all the good 
things of this life in profusion; she could make a 
grand marriage; she would be féted, honoured and 
courted, 

But should the baroness discover her imposture 
what would be her fate? Poverty, toil and hardships 
—perhaps a prison! Her past life would be raked 
up—and there was hidden in her past a dark and 
fearful mystery which she would rather die than 
have uncovered. 

Her fate then depended on Lady Folliott. In her 
great excitement and suspense her heart seemed to 
stand stillin her bosom, Despitethe daring part she 
was playing she was essentially a coward. Had it 
not been for the enamelling upon her face her com- 
plexion would have shown white as death. 

As it was, the pretty milk-and-roses colouring did 
not alter, of course, but the girl’s black eyes dilated 
and her innocent-looking face seemed to express a 
dozen emotions all at once. She stood as if trans- 
fixed. But, regaining her presence of mind almost 
upon the instant, she gave utterance to a littleshriek 
and sprang forward, crying out : 

“My dear aunt, my dear, dear Aunt Folliott!” 

The baroness met her half-way and clasped her in 
a close embrace, ‘ 

* My dear child !” she exclaimed, showering kisse 
upon the fair, false face of the impostor. “ My precious 
little niece! I am so glad to see you, darling. Wel- 
come home to England!” 

Her tears fell upon the usurper’s cheeks. The 
false Miss Bermyngham hastened to brush them away 
with her cobweb handkerchief before any damage 
could be done to her complexion. 

The baroness gently put the girl from her at arm’s 
length, keeping a close grasp upon her, and studied 
her face with devouring eyes. 

How innocent and sweet and loving that face 

d—so dazzling in its milk-and-white prettiness, 
so apparently artiess, so childishly appealing in its 
expression, with its hard black eyes softened and 
shaded by the long eyelashes, with the rich yellow 
hair créped and dishevelled in fashionable style! 
The girl seemed utterly guileless, Her looks and 
manner were cloyingly sweet. She was.like a soft, 
purring white kitten, gentle, caressiug and cling- 


ing. 
Without a word Lady Folliott drew the girl to her 
braced 
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Presently the impostor drew the baroness toa seat 
upon the sofa before the fire and took a place beside 
her, fondling Lady Folliott’s gloved hands in her 
own jewelled fingers. 

“This ie such a @ delightful sur. 
prise!” exclaimed the Miss Bermyngham, in a 
pretended impulsiveness, a gushing sort of way that 
was certainly very pretty and charmi “ But why 
did you come to London to meet me? “Lehould have 
gone on to Folliott Court to-morrow. I meant to 
spare you all trouble.” 

“As if coming to meet you were a trouble!” cried 
the baroness. “‘My dear child, you should have 
telegraphed me from Paris, that I ae have been 
here in waiting to receive you. Did you think I 
would have allowed you to come to the very doors 
of my house as a stranger might have done, to re- 
ceive ’a formal greeting at my threshold? You 
are the child of my only sister. You are the 
nearest ge a and me yn Me — 
come to D ol erea, 
I know that I shall ove yon “aioe 9% 

“And I love you already, dear Aunt Folliott!” 

ied the girl, “ But let me remove your bonnet, [ 
want to see if you have changed any since | 
last saw you.” 

With her own hands the im removed Lady 
Folliott’s bonnet and scarf. black eyes took ia 
a keen survey of her visitor. 

The baroness was about fifty years of age, tull and 
stately, with @ remarkably noble presence. Her 
eyes were blue and keen, her forehead massive, her 
complexion still fair and unwrinkled. Her thick 
hair was gray, and was drawn away from her brows 
in heavy waves, 

There was an air of command about her that im- 
pressed the a She was habitually haughty 
it would seem, but there were vast possibilities of 
tenderness beneath that cold and calm exterior, as 
the girl had already discovered. 

“Wall, do you find me changed, Nerea?” asked 
the lady, with a smile, “I hardly expected you to 
remember me.” 

“ How cou!d I forget you, dear Aunt Folliott?” cried 
the impostor, reproachfully. “Those weeks | passed 
at Folliott Court were among the brightest of my 
life. I was eight years old at the time, you know. 
You have scarcely changed, only you look some- 
att Your hair was not gray then,” ventured 
the gir 

“ No, it was not,” said the baroness, with a sigh. 
“ And so yoa remember me, Nerea! I have not 
changed perhaps, but you have changed greatly. 
You are small, as I expected to find you. fi, fact, 
you are a perfect little fairy! And you have the 
blonde looks of your mother’s family, but you have 
the Bermyngham black eyes. It is odd, but I have 
always had the impression that you had iuherited 
your mother's blue eyes.” 

“An odd impression,” laughed the fmpostor. 
“ You saw so little of me, Aunt Folliott, even in my 
childhood, that I wonder you remember even the 
colour of my skin. You kaow that I was always in 
the nursery during my fortnight at Folliott Court, 
except when I was brought in after dinner at the 
dessert, and that you were absorbed with gay com- 
pany And yet,” added the girl, “I fancy I have 
heard that my eyes were lighter in colour when | 
wasachild. If such a thing were possible, I should 
say they had deepened into black since I went out 
to India. But of course that is impossible!” and 
she laughed. 

“You are remarkably pretty, my dear,” said the 
baroness, with a sort of fond pridein her regards. 
“ Your hair is of a peculiar golden tint which is sin- 
gularly rich. Your face looks as if, to usea worn 
expression, you had always been fed upon milk and 
roses. You will create a sensation down iv Lincoln- 
shire, I can assure you.” 

Lady Folliott did not once think of calling her 
pretended niece a beauty, for her standard of 
beauty was exalted and demanded a nobler, grander 
type. But she thought her, as sne had said, re- 
markably pretty, although in her secret soul she could 
not but acknowledge to herself that that prettin se 
was after a very pronounced order. 

Were it not for the girl’s seeming innocence and 
shrinking modesty, for her kitten-like clinging and 
caressing, she might have deemed her appearance 
bordering upon boldness. 

For a fastidious taste the false Miss Bermyngham’s 
hair was too raddy in its yellow tinting, the roses in 
her cheeks were too fixed and unvarying, the white- 
ness of her skin too marble-like, but the artiet had 
done her work well, and one could not suspect tliat 
nature herself had not given to the usurper richness 
of colouring. 

Taken altogether, with her artistically got-up face, 
her drooping eyelids, her modest, clingiug ways her 
pretty, childish impulsiveuess, her soft caressings, 
the false Miss Bermynglam was a dangerous woman, 
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a dazzling fraud, fair and sweet to look upon, like 
the fabled apples of the Dead Sea, but, like those 
apples, rotten to the core. : 

“ ] hope I shall create a sensation down in Lin- 
colnshire,” said the impostor, with seeming artless- 
ness. “And I am glad, dear Aunt Folliott, that you 
think me pretty. For beauty bringslove, and I could 

not live without love.” 

She pressed one of the baroness’s hands against 
her cheek and to her lips. 

“My dear child,” cried Lady Folliott, flushing with 
a quick rush of feeling, “who could help loving you ? 
You were made to petand love. How strange that I 
expected to find you plain and insignificant in ap- 
pearance, But that was because you so persistently 
refused to seud me your photograph. And all the 
while you were as pretty and charming as a fairy. 
And now, dear, tell ‘me all about yourself. Why 
have you persisted in remaining‘in India since your 
father’s death? That idea of yours that you had in. 
herited his disease of the heart is all sheerest non- 
sense, You have pushed throagh from Marseilles 
without stopping—and snch a journey would ex- 
haust even me—yet here you are as blooming as a 
rose.” 

“TI have borne the journey better than I expected, 
Annt Folliott. I was sure that I had inherited papa’s 
heart disease,” said the impostor, ‘‘and I do have 
the strangest pains at my heart now and then, but I 
am much better than I thought, The desire to see 
you, to be clasped in your arms, dear Aunt Folliott, 
made me rush through France without stoppiug. 
Yet when I reached London I was nearly exhausted. 
I was unable to go on by the first train to Linooln- 
shire, as I desired, I forget all my fatigue vow in 
looking upon your dear face. I am repaid for all my 
haste.” 

“Have you had any indications of this malady of 
the heart since you left India?” inquired the baro- 
ness, anxiously. “I mean, have you been really ill?” 

“Oh, no. Iwas extremely well throughout the 
voyage. Indeed, I am becoming convinced that I 
was mistaken, and that my heart is not diseased at 
a]].” 

“T am giad to hear it. Your fancy has made me 
extremely nervous and anxious, Did you leave your 
friends in India well?” 

‘Not so well as I could wish,” said the usurper. 
“You know that after papa’s death | did not disiniss 
our servants and close our house, but I maintained 
my household as before. I engaged ‘a cliaperone, 
however, out of consideration for. pnblie opinion. 
This chaperone was a widowed lady, whose husbaud 
had beeu au army officer. She diced a month before 
I left Caleutta, and I really think that the break in 
my life caused by her death was the chief cause of my 
leaving India Our old friend, Colonel Fordyce, wae 
lying at the point of death when I sailed, and 
General Graeme will never live to return to Euglaud, 
His liver is completely gone!” 

“You wrote me that you would be attended on 
your journey by your — confidential clerk and by 
a maid,” said Lady Folliott. “Are both with you 
here #” 

The impostor put her handkerchief to her eyes. 

“A strange fatality has atten-ied me sinov I left 
India,” she ‘said, in a voice that sounded broken 
and sorrowful. “ It seems as if, like the poet, I never 
loved anything but it was sure to die. Is is only a 
year since poor papa died, dear Aunt Folliott. After 
his death 1 grew to lean upon papa's confidential 
clerk, Jonas Fisherwich. He was an elderly man, 
not married, and perfectly devoted to my business 
interests, Before leaving India some preseutiment of 
speedy death seemed tocome upon him, He disposed 
of all my property in India and transferred my funds 
into the English Consols, explaining everything to 
me and putting matters complete within my under- 
standing and under my own personal control. I am 
twenty-three years of age, you know, Aunt Folliott, 
end papa trained me so that | might be able to manage 
my property after he should be taken from me.” 

“ Yes, I know,” said Lady Folliott. “ But where 
is Fisher wich ?” 

His presentiments of evil were realized. He died 
on the voyage before reaching Suez.” 

“ How shocking! And you were attended during 


The impostor assented. 

“ T had an English maid in India,” she said— my 
old nurse, you know, Aunt Folliott, She was deeply 
attached to me, but she would not return to Eugiand 
with me. She will live and die in India. Her sou is 
@ clerk in the employ of certain tradespeople, and 
my old purse will live with him aud look after his 
comfort, be being unmarried.” 

“ Then old Norton is not with you? Did you have 
& strange woman to attend upou you ?” 

“Yes, Aunt Folliott.' Having made up my mind 
to come to England, I looked about for a maid to suit 





ments.. Among the applicants-for the situation was 
a girl named Agatha Walden, whocame well recam- 
mended, I liked her appearance. Sle was plaiu in 
looks, but she knew. her place and was anxious to 
please me. She wasladylike and refined. I suppose 
that I was imprudent—I am a creature of impulse— 
but I engaged the girl upon her written recommen- 
dations, aud she agreéd to come with me to England. 
She was a week iu my service at Calcutta, and Nor- 
ton taught her her new duties. The girl was in- 
valuable to me throughout my journey home, but I 
discovered on the voyage that she was afflicted with 
some jncurable malady, and that her object in coming 


among her kindred,” 

“How very sad. Poor girl,” said Lady Folliott. 
“Is she with you still? or has she gone to her 
friends?” 

“ How can I'tell you all that I have had to bear, 
dear Aunt Folliott? This girl grew more and more 
ill as we neared our destination, and she died in the 
railway carriage just as we steamed into London.” 

Lady Folliott was shocked. 

“I suppose that she was buried yesterday,” con- 
tinued the false Miss Bermyngham. “I knew no- 
thing of her friends, and 1 have sometimes feared 
that she never gave me her real name. So I gave 
the kind physician whom I summoned to my aid 
money to bury her decently, and she was so buried, 
without doubt.” 

“And you are entirely alone here, my dear 
child 2” 

“Oh, no. Ihave another maid, a Frenchwoman, 
whom i engaged yesterday. I am such a helpless 
little thing, you know, Aunt Folliots,” cooed the 
pretty hypocrite. ‘1 can’t wait upon myself, and I 
decided to secure @ servant before going down into 
Lincolnshire.” . ’ 

‘+1 hope you have chosen a good, honest person,” 
said Lady Folliott, “ You are inexperienced in the 
ways of the world, my dear. I trust you attended to 
your maid’s references?” 

“ Thoroughly, Aunt Folliott, I inquired out her 
past. She’s an honest, worthy persou, and I kuow 
that you will commend my judgment in choosing her. 
And now, as I have told you all about myself, tell me 
about yourself, ‘You look we'l and happy,” 

“ Because» I am_ both,’’ replied Lady Folliott. 
“My life at Vollivtt Court is very tranquil and 
happy. We havea pleasant county society, and if 
I have at times been lonely I shall be, 80 no longer 
now that I shall have you for acompanion. But, my 
dear, I am not yet dove with questioning you. I 
have'.an' important question to ask you. You have 
returned to England to stay.. Have you come to me 
heart-whole ?” 

And the baroness betrayed in her manner with 
what anxiety she asked that question. 

* Yes, Auvt Folliott, I am heart-whole.” 

Lady Folliott drew a long breath of relief, 

“I bave aplan for your future, my dear,” she 
said, kindly. »“ 1 bave marked out a brilliant destiny 
for you, one. that will ensure your happiness and 
that will flatter your pride, As I indicated in 
my letters to you, I have a husband picked out for 
you. Is there any reasov, 60 faras you are con- 
cerned, why you should uot marry him?” 

The girl drooped her face modestly. 

‘None whatever,” she said, with apparent shy- 
ness, 

* So much the better. Perhaps I am precipitate in 
miy confidences, Nerea, bat I want you to know 
my hopes and wishes before we arrive at Folliott 
Court. This isa matter to me of the utmost import- 
ance——” 

She paused as @ knock was heard upon the 
door. 

A servant entered to lay the table for dinner. 

“I will retire to my.own rooms across tie hall to 
make some change in my toilet, Nerea,” said the 
baroness, “* My maid is waiting for me, and I shall 
return to you within fifteen minutes, And this eveu- 
ing, my dear, we will exchange a long chapter of 
confidences.” 

She pressed her lips to the brow of the impostor 
and withdrew, going to her own rooms. 

‘* That ordeal is over,” thought the false Miss Ber- 
myngham, with a thrill of delight. “I have hood- 
winked my Lady Folliott! She accepts me as her 
niece without a shadow of suspicion! I am fixed 
in my new position! Now I can defy the whole 
‘world !” 





CHAPTER X. 
Wetzstey Terrace, Grand Street, Bayswater 
was a quiet and bighly respectable neighbourhood, 
withim eight minutes’ walk of Kensington Gardens, 
The terrace consisted of a dozen detached houses, 
each having a small square grass-plot iu front, and 
separated from each other from the street by tall 





me. Findis:g none, I advertized, stating my require- 





to England was that she might die in her native land 


These houses, three storeysin height, of bright 
red brick, with bay windows extending from foun- 
dation to roof, were for the most part occupied by 
professional men. 

There was a doctor at one dwelling. an artist at 
another, two or three legal gentlemen in others, a 
half-pay army officer at another, Number twelve 
was occupied as a girls’ school, Number four was 
Mrs, Punnet’s very select lodgiug- house. 

It was to this highly respectable neighbour- 
hood then, and to Mrs, Punnet’s select lodging- 
house, that the fugitive, Beatrix Rohan, had been 
directed by her eccentric travelling companiou, Mrs. 
Trevor. 

It was about nine o'clock in the evening when the 
cab containing Beatrix entered Grand Street and pur- 
sued its journey at a decreasing rate of speed. The 
evening was that upon which occurred the events 
narrated in the preceding chapter. 

There was a fine, drizzling mist in the air; the 
gas-lamps emitted a pale and sickly glimmer; the 
April night seemed suddenly to have grown dress 
and cheerless. 

Beatrix pressed her face against the glass an¢ 
looked out with wistfui, intent gaze. 

The cabman slackened the pace of his horse to 
walk as he neared Wellesley ‘l'errace, and the gir' 
noticed the lighted, pleasant bay windows, acros 
some of which light forms were flitting, anda strang 
homesick feeling swelled'in her heart. 

For a year before her imprisonment at the Chateau 
Valbeck she had travelled with her relatives through. 
out Europe. Previous to that year of travel she had 
been the inmate for five years of a French ,school. 
She had never had a home since her infancy. A home 
seemed to her an earthly paradise. 

The cab drew up before the gate of number four, 
The cabman alighted and pulled the garden bell. A 
boy in buttons answered the summons, Beatrix paid 
her fare, alighted, and hurried up the garden walk to 
the shelter of the doorway, and sounded the brass 
kuocker nervously. 

A neat-looking housemaid, wearing a spotless 
white cap, opened the door. 

“Ie Mrs, Pannes at home?” asked the young 


y. 

“Yes, miss,” was the answer, the housemaid 
taking in the fact ata glance that the visitor was a 
lady, and looking beyond Beatrix for her escort. “ If 
you will step up to the drawing-room, miss, I will 
call her,” 

The maid ushered her up a winding stair to the 
drawing-room, which was a pleasant apartment over- 
looking the street, and having its entire front 
occupied by the large bay-window. A fire was burn- 
ing inthe grate, and two gas-jets in the gasolier over. 
head were lighted. 

Beatrix sat down in a large chair before the hearth. 
She had become comfortably warmed when the 
rustling of a woman’s garments was heard, and the 
lodging-house keeper entered, 

Beatrix arose, bowing courteously. 

Mrs, Punnet was an elderly woman, dressed iu 
black, silk, portly of figure, with a large, round, good- 
natured face, in which were set a pair of very pale blue 
eyes, whose very glance wus of keenest scrutiny, 
She returned the girl’s bow with an elaborate 
courtesy. 

“I am the bearer of a letter to you, Mrs. Punnet, 
from Mrs. Trevor,” said the fugitive heiress, 
ducing the missive. ‘ You will discover in the letter 
my errand. 

Mrs, Punnet invited her to resume her seat, 
and Beatrix complied, while the former read the 
letter. 

When she had finished it she said, pleasantly : 
“Your application for a room is very well timed, 
Mies Trist. I have three rooms vacant, the family 
who occupied them having left me yesterday for a 
house of their own. I shall be pleased toshow them 
to you. They were put in order to-day, and I ex- 
pected to find tenants for them before the week's end, 
I have a single room upon the upper floor at the back 
at a guinea, and a suite of rooms directly above this 
at five guineas, which includes attendance, I am 
sorry that I have nothing between. The third floor 
frout is let.” 

“ Please show me your second floor, Mrs. Punnet, 
I think that will suit me.” 

The lodging-house keeper summoned a servant 
and ordered her to light the vacant rooms. ‘I'heq 
she conducted Beatrix to the suite she had men- 
tioned. 

It was upon the second floor—that is, the floor 
above the drawing-room, aud consisted of parlour, 
bed-room, dressing-room, and bath-room, 

The parlour was made charming by the big bay 
window. ‘Tie floor wag covered by a bright, new 
crimson carpet; there were crimson curtains at the 
window, crimsor, chairs aud couches, The walls were 





brick walls 


covered with a crimson fluck paper, picked out with 
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gold, and a few good engravings in gilt frames were 
hung upon them.: 

Altogether the room was pleasant, and cozy, and 
enug, and its look of warmth and brightness was 
vety pleasing to Beatrix. 

The bedroom was separated from the eee by 
folding-doors, and was spotlessly clean.. The carpet 
here was new also, the bedstead of polished brass, 
the linen white and lavender scented. 

The dressing-room was quite small, and bad win- 
dows opening upot'a yard at the back; This last 
was farnished equally well with the other rooms of 
the suite, having long, crimson curtains, a couple of 
engravings on the wall, a long, swinging toilet-glass, 
and a long wall ntirror. 

“Of course the attendance will be of the best,” 
said Mrs. Punnet, exhibiting the handsome and com- 
modions wardrobe. “The housemaid gives especial 
care to these rooms, and is very prompt at answer- 
ing the bell. Your meals will all be cooked for 
you, and served at any hour you may wish. I will 
myself do your marketing, and will present the bills 
as you may require.” 

“1 will take the rooms, madam,” safd Beatriz, “I 
have dismissed the cab, and will enter into posses- 
sion now, if you please. I have travelled from 
Brussels to-day, and should like a hot supper, if 
convenient. Send me up anything you may have,” 

Mrs. Punnet withdrew to execute the order, after 
touching a match to the neatly laid fire. 

Boatrix laid aside her hatand cloak and travelling- 
bag, which was still attached to her belt. She 
brushed the dust from her garmeuts and made a 
hasty toilet in her dressing-room, 

When she returned to her parlour she found her 
table neatly laid and the housemaid in the act of de- 
positing a steaming tray upon it. 

“ Supper is ready, miss,” said the maid, removin 
the covers. “Is thers anything more you will tiave 

Beatrix smiled a negutive, The supper seemed to 
her absolutely sumptuous, She was still half-fa- 
mished. Her month’s starvation upon bread and 
water at the Chatean Valbeck had made her very thin 
and weak, and her longing for food was something 
ravenous. Mrs. Punnet had sent her up @ juicy 
beef-steak, stewed potatoes, toasted muffins and hot 
coffee, with an apology for having nothing better to 
offer, Boatrix dismissed the housemaid and ate her 
supper leisurely, hér weakness beginning to give 
place to a growing strength and cheerfulness, 

After her table had been cleared again, and Mrs. 
Pannet had been up agin to inquire if Miss Trist 
wanted anything, exhibiting a respectful and kindly 
iuterest in her beautiful young lodger, Beatrix sat 
down again in the warm glow of her fire. 

“This is a pleasant and asafé refuge,” she thought, 
with a warm glow of gratitude to the Providence 
that had so signally befriended ‘her. “‘How Hedven 
has watched over and guided me! How difficult was 
my escape from the Chateau’ Valbeck. What perils 
I encountered then—and’ afterwards on that lonely 
road—and afterwards in the farmer's cart—and after 
that at the Antwerp iau—and again at the Hotel de 
kw at Brussels! Hoaven has been govd to 
mé 

Her'soul swelled with grateful love, Sle thought 
of her past, of her future. The little clock upon 
the mantelpiece struck the hour of eleven aud she 
aronsed herself as from a trance. 

She went info her snug little dressing-room and 
disrobed. After a bath she went to bed and slept 
until a late hour of the following morning. 

She had locked the doors of her bed-room, which 
opened into her parlour'upon retiting, but had leit 
her parlour door unlocked. 

After shée had fully dressed herself she came out 
into her parloar, It had been cleatied and put into 
perfect order. A fire glowed redly in the grate. The 
breakfast-table was spreati, and upon it lay the morn- 
a newspaper. 

eatrix roe her housemaid with the gentle 
courtesy that always distinguished her manner, 
and sat down to the perusal of the morning’ news. 
Her breakfast was brought up almost immediately, 
and was well cooked and well served. 

After the meal the young lady ordered a cab to be 
brought to her, It was nearly eleven o’clock and 
Beatrix was anxious to cal) upon the trustees of 
her property without farther delay. 

“IT must seé them, if possible, before the Brands 
can see them,” she said to herself, “In any case, I 
am sure they will protect me.” 

Her toilet was already made, She had no need of 
her water-proof cloak, the day being fine, and having 
pat on her hat she descended to the cab, which was 
in waiting. 

Her trustees were two in number. Both were men 
of the most uncompromising integrity, men who 
abhorred speculations, and who were even old- 
fashioned in their ideas, preferring Government Con- 
aols at three per cent. as an investment rather than 





the etocks and shares which, paying high rates of 
interest, tempt so many of our modern business men. 

Beatrix knew that her fortune was secured to her 
in stch manner that-her trustees, eveu — in. 
clined to prove unfaithful to their trust, could.not 


also that they were mén: of marked Her 
wealth wae safe in their hauds,,. Would thoy. not 
take equal cave of the owner of thaé wealth? 

She knew the addresses of these gentlemen, 

Mr. Danlap, the elder, was) married, and lived in 
Cavendish Squarey 


Mr. Hillstey, the ager, wad a » and. 
maintained an éstablisbment. in dhe: or Bw cold 


Street. 

She resolved toe gd to MY. Dunlap: first, and 
— the cabman an order to proceed, to Oavendish 

quare, F 

Upon slighting at Mr. Dunlap’srésidénee. she saw 
that thé louse was closed,.as if tninhabited. Her 
knock was answered by an old woman, evidently a 
housekeeper, who iaformed her that Mr, Duniap was 
gone upon the Continent with his family, to be absent 
a 


year. 

**Oan you give me his addréss?” she asked. 

“No, ma’am,” was the reply, “He's in.oné place 
one day and another the next. He was in: Greece 
when he last wrote, and was: thinking. of going 
farther east.” 

Beatrix inclined her head and descended thesteps,. 
her face shadowed, 

“ Upper Berkeley Street,” she said, giving also the: 

m ber. 


au 

The cab next stopped before a handsome mansion 
in the street designated. Beatrix ascended the spot- 
less white stone steps aud pulléd the bell. She 
noticed that the shutters were drawn up at the 
windows, and that the house seemed occtipied. 

& liveried footman opened the door, 

“Is Mr, Hillsley at home?’’ asked the visitor. 

“ Ho is not, me’am,” was the respectful answers 
“ He is in the city usually at this hour.” 

Beatrix hesitated. wd 

She did not like to go to Mr, Hillsley's office. She 
could not tell him her story im'a place where he'would 
be constantly liable to interruptions. Slice wanted to: 
see him in the privacy of his oww house, whera, if 
necessary, she might plead to him for friendship and 
protection, 

“ When will he return home ?” she asked: 

“ At six, ma’am. Hedrivesin the park at fonr, 
but is always at home to dine at seven, He spends 
his everiings at home.” i ; 

‘Phen I will call again'this evening,” said Beatrix... 
“ T will not leave my name,” 1 bows 

She descended the steps and drove away, 

“A real lady,” thought the footmam,. ‘I coulda’t 
see her face, her veil was 80 thick, but» she had the 
low, calm voice of a genuine lady, I. suppose-she’s 
another applicant for that situation of ' governess in 
the family of Mr. Hillsley’s sister dows in. Herts. 
That makes three young ladies that have. called to 
day in answer to master’s advertisement. They can’t 
all of them get it, more’s the pity,” 

Beatrix returned to Wellesley Terrace: The day 
dragged a enough to her. 

At eight o’clook' in the evening her cabyarrived 
for her, and she proceeded again to Upper Berkeley 
Btreet. 

The footman she had seen in the morning now 
gave her admittance 

“T mentioned to Mr. Hillsley that you had called 
in regard to the situationof governess, miss,” here-~ 
marked, “and he will see you: He ‘has: sent away 
one young lady this evening as didn’t suit.- He is: 
engaged just now. Just step in here and wait until 
he is at liberty!” 

He conducted her down the long hall to # room 
near its farther end, into which he ushered her, then 
retarted to his post, 

The apattment in which Beatrix found herself. was 
ill lighted. A door into the adjoining library was 
slightly ajar, and‘along, raddy gleaurof light entered 
through the aperture. 

The fugitive heiress took a seat among the shadows 
and waited, 

She was all anxfety and impatience. She wished 
that she had sent in her name to Mr. Hillisley. 

In the midst of her troubled thoughts the sound.of 
voices reached her hearing. 

Some one was talking in the library, 

She recognized the voice as that of Mr. Hillsley, but 
she did not understand his words. 

“You see, Mr, Hillsley,” answered another voice, 
whose smoothness and gentleness were like the soft- 
ness of the tiger, “ the girl is my wife’s niece, aud 
as wilful a creature as ever lived. Heaven knows 
the trouble we have had with her. Still, she is 
Seline’s niece, and we must find her, and endea- 
vour to do our duty to her,. You have not seen her, 


| t 
alienate one penny of it fronher, But she knew |: 





‘you say, Then she hasnot yet reached: England. 


Her first thought would be, I think, to come to Eng- 
land and to you with her deceitful stories.” ” 
Beatrix was aé if chained to the spot. 

coming, to Mz, Hillsley she bad entered into 
very ce of her enemy 
@ voice which had last s 
Brand! 

(To be continwed.) 


Fete 


was the voice of 





CLARIOCRE. 
How could she have married him? That stetn, 


I was going to say something more, but stopped. 
I. would not speak. disrespectfully of him. to bis 
housekeeper, although I almost hated him. because 
of the change, the terrible change, I found in the 
child of my dearést friend, In form, features, ay, in 
mind and heart I met the change. Sixteen years 
had since I saw her las, and then at fourteen 

- was the: loveliest, brightest, merriest, and 
truly the most bewitching little maid I ever saw—a 
beautiful singing bird, wild and free, although now 
only the shadow of herself. You could see she came 
from. those of a sunny clime. Her mother was 
French, her father came from Spain. I was upon the 
sea when the little Clarice’s mother went to Heaven. 
And when, foar years after, I came home, they told 
— child was fatherless too; and with her guar- 
And this man—now her husband—was the one 
her father left her to. 

‘How could she have married him?” again I 
asked, my thoughts going back to a frank and noble 
youth who loved her well I knew, and of the hope 
that filled my own heart for his success. 

“ Ah! that’s wiat many before you have aske,” 
said Margery Moore, “And now I wonder so my- 
self, Butthen he was not quite so bad, No, I.don’t 
mean bad. Idon’t know how I came to say it, for 
never a cross word has he ever said to. me, and I’ve 
lived with him full thirty years. [meant to say so 
—so—still and strange. Then it did not seem: so 
wonderfal, She could have liked-+yes; loved, him. 
I’li tell you just how it-was,ae nearas I can. Just 
thirteen years and a half ago my master, Mr. Hugh, 
called me into his room, He was. sitting with an 
open letter in his hand. 

“I saw directly something was wrong with him, 
His eyebrows-were drawn close together, his lips as 
tight as could be.: 

“*Margery,’ he said, ‘an old friend, one that I 
loved, and one that has placed great, confidence in 
mé, is déad, His only child, a little girl, be bas left 
to my charge.. Do you think you. cam take care of 
her? Can: you attend to her wants until she.is old 
enough to be dent to.school?’ 

*** Indeed I ean, sir, and should love to have s 
child about the house,’ I said, 

“ Then he leoked:a little relieved, and enid ; 

“ Very well. Oh, I dread it. _L suppose we shalt 
have nothing, but whining andcrying for the next 
six months until she gets used tous. Margery, yow 
must go and fetch her. Take lots of things that 
children like—a doll, toys aud sugar-plums—to step 
her crying and. win her over, .And L say, Margery, 
the, day before I expect you home I shall. go off— 
only for two or three weeks—travel.a little until the 
child gets used tothe place, L could not, stand her 
fussing about, crying. for her. mother.and father, . I 
don’t- know but she may aeed a nurse. Well, you wild 
know. Go-as soon.as you can, and don’t let us tals 
any more about the obild.’ 

“The next morniog he put a well, filled, in 
= "ape And'two days after I started to fetel: the 

i ‘ 


“ Well; you know what a surprise, it was 'to.me 
when I found her. Why she could not;/have Joved 
one who seemed so worthy I can’t tell.” 

“ Ah, Margery, who can tell the why of a: woman’s 
heart?” 1 answered, my own full of regrets and 


sorrow. 

“ Yes, yes, you are right,” said Margery, “I fear 
she has: pinedfor a brighter, home than onre, . Mr. 
Hugh was absent, as he had said he would be, when 
I got back again. ; 

“ How well i remember the look of surprise and 
disappointment on the child's. face when. 1, carrie 
her to see the portrait of ber guardian banging ip 
the great hall. 

“* Does he never Jaugh ?’ she asked. 

“TI shook my head. 

“*Nor smile?’ she continued, her great eyes grow. 
ing larger. 

‘*¢ Rarely,’ I answered; and, then, lest she shonld 
grow frightened with thoughts of so stern a.muu, | 
said: ‘ Mr, Hugh is a great student. ‘I'he lives and 
fortunes of many depend.on his thought. aad words. 
It is not meet that a» magistrate should be a merry 
man.” 
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“This to satiefy hers bit, and with a know- 
ing little look and a graver air she said + 

“*That istrue, But some time, long ago, when 
papa loved him and he was not a magistrate, wae 
he not different cn ta thes 

“*Ob, yes, then he was as other young mene at 
now heis five-and-thirty, you know,’ 4 answered ; 
and could have told of one as young and beutiful as. 
she having won his heart, and then cast it acide ‘to 
be worse’ than broken—hardened and filted with 
doubts and trasting none ; for that ib was that niade 
him 60, 

“Then if once like other mon he shall beagain. 
I'll ¢éax back hie suiiles and make himlove! me too. 
For I shall love him because papa bade me to.’ 

“A letter from "ot master, a Clariee latigh- 
ingly called her guardian, told when he would be: 


home. 

“*Tf the child has not got pavified yet keep Her 
out of my Way for mercy’s sake!’ he wrote, and how 
mefrity shé laughed about it, 

“T almost ioeted his coming, P ro a cha 
she bad wrought in. the t, A y rooms 

“She ransacked the Were rects and closets, tranks 
and boxes; found bright covering for the old faded 
sofasand chairs; brightened up the pictures, and 
brought out ‘our master’s’ picture, hung it over ‘the 
mantel of hig toom, and decked it with evergreens; 
brought forth numberless little vases of flowers,o 
her own work, and pretty things of china and mar- 
ble, and put them eli ia bis room; and then, to i | 
horror, laid her hands on his books and. papers: 
was no use-all I eould say. She would do as she 
would, 

“*Now he will know where to find just what he 
wants without tumbling over everything for one 
Oh! they are all right, , 1 always arranged 
papa’s, and he was @ lawyer!’ she said, when she 
saw how frightened I looked, 

“Thet-all the old silver wae made to look like 
new, And last of all she coaxed me into alot of an 
necessary trouble'in the Way of nice things for sup- 
per that night 


“She was hid behind the ddor of 'the'room site had: 


made'so beautiful when ‘he entered. And F stood 
trembling in’ a far dorner? ‘Round and’ roana he 
turned. Then he passed his hand across’ his’ brow 
like one half awake. 

“¢ Where am f, Margery ?” he called. 

“T was trembling so that I'could not’ answer. In 
an instant, frotit behind the door, qufckly caine 
Clatice; and went right up to ‘our master’s’ side, 


saying: 
“ee on’t I d0? Margery is out somewhere,’ 
“T had darted into the passage, but near enough 


to see and hear, 

“ How, b she was! Her datk eyes danced 
with delight. cheeks; were brighter than any 
roses L ever saw. Her hand was on his arm, and 
again she spoke fo him. 

“* Let. me talke your coat and hat.’ i 

‘‘ And in another instent she had puiled, off hia 
ie gloves, and began rubbing his hande,and say- 
ngs 

‘“** Oh, how cold your hands are! , Margy, Margy! 
come help to'get “tour master” warm,’ |. 

‘** Who are you?” he managed to say, at length. 

“Then such # merry, ringing laugh sounded 
throagh the great rootn, and she said: ba 

“* Your child, Olevise Gordon! And avery good 
child she will be and nut cry a bit if you will ottly 
love her # little.’ Bee, Pam pacified !’ 

“There wae sa¢h a merry twinkle in her eye; and; 
remembering his words; he had to smile, and asked, 
in a voice moré like that of ‘years gone by si Og 

“* How old are you, Clarice?’ 

“*Seventeen, almost. Oomé, say, are yoti 
or crods? | Margety said you would be just ed.” She 
pat up and crossed her little fingers, again repeating 

er 5 


“*T am pleased that you are happy,’ hé said. 

“ And I know then shé had won her way, 

“Yes, he was, pleased, He liked being made 90 
much of, liked having the beautiful girl flitting about 
and ‘taking care of him, as she called her pretty 
ways« ; 

“She threw wide open all the doors and windows, 
and let the sunshine. into the house and. into the 
master’s heart too. 

“She coaxed bim to take her about among his 
friends, She had young folks often at the Grange; 
and soon, of course, lovers enough, But she laughed 
at them all, declaring that she was going to stay with: 
her guardian all the days of her life. Well, whether 
he really loved her, or whether he fearetd some’ ote 
might win her away,I can’t tell. I only know he 
camé to meand told me Clarice: was’ to be his wife, 
and she, hugging me néarly breathless, said: 

“*Dear old Margy, you see now I’ve made our 
“ae Now is he not like he used to be. a 

ttle 2?’ 


“They were married and went away. And I had 
. pose as I knew would please her when they came 
“ Things for a while went on well enough. Some- 
times he would get in his old way; but she would 
win him from it. But after a bit these spells came 
closer together, and always when she went from 
home; then she seldom left him. But folks all about 
liked her, and would come to see her—old and young. 
After a little—I knew just how it was—he was 
enlous of everybody, and wanted to cage the 
utiful bird, to keep her to himself alone. She 
tried hard enough to please him, Only, she could 
not be other than charming to all who came; and all 
kept on coming. 

“He grew worse and worse back to his old ways. 
He never chided, only by, leoks, so cold and stern. 
‘When the baby came I et things would grow 
bright again. Her heart f hope, I know, She 
‘was very ill, Pale faces and anxious hearts werein 
the house that day. But she dived. What for? I've 
often thought, Heaven forgiveme, I’ve heard her 
sty, with her baby pressed close t@her bosom : 

“Oh, Wttlé ong why could not yowand I have gone 
to heavi 


“ For « Tittle after the baby osate he was kinder, 
and would sitin-the naredty, quite happy 
again, Bat whewthe mother and could go 
about again thewid mood grew owilim. The baby 

on until the 


was her comifet®. And so or 
T weed) 


te Wad w \somothiag wae 

wrong. o weetiken fit be ene 

with her farhievwrme, came Up; an parting’ 

‘out her baadayeatd'y: oe , 
“ Come te stunts. BP sek 


“The baBersts 
\s when #6 
her turn gait loo dowbtink 


her mother’s dptha" aco monde 
“* Stay withime,’ be whigperelé. “Come to tang 
ma,’ pleaded she. p A 





“From ore to. the Re yp = EO tage 
leant forward, clesgiag the other 
and lispedf~ ~~ ES" ‘ P 

“ Pearl loves both—wantetowhig with! Both’ 

“ With all her little strength stewie er 
ther. Had she lived she would have het! 


few hours’ illness, our darling went to Heavem Oh, 
then came this fearful change! If he had not alone 
nursed his sorrow, but shared with her, I think she 
could have borne it better. With nevor a caress, 
never a word of love or sympathy, the months and 
years have passed; and now, at last, the end has 
comé, You have'come to'také her from us, back to 
her own sunny home, I shall never see her’ more, I 
know, If she'leaves.it will be for ever,” 

“ Margery,” Leaid, “do you not. see:she is dying 
here—starving? . I must take her to those-whio will 
feed her with the best of all food—sympathy and 
love. We-will bring back lifé and hope.” 

‘Her physician ‘had advised travel, change of scene. 
She inéisted she wae not ill, aud seemed careless of 
everything: 

Not even the thought of revisiting the home and 
friends of her childhood aroused any interest, and he 
neitheF opposed nor sanctioned ttre doctor's ad- 
vies, 

Things were in this state-when I fonnd Clarice. 
At length she agreed to go with me: 

“Shall I go?” she forced herself frovi the barrier 
of ice to ask, 

“ As you’ please,” hé answered, in a Voice that 
made me shiver. 

Ah, he knew well enough when she left it wonld 
be for ever! She could have won him again, I am 


pure, 

Could the wounded heart have ceased its smart. 
ing?, Lknew what it was, I.could solve the mys- 
tery. Disappointed that. her power .had-+se. soon 
failed—mortified that she had tried-to. wia a love so 
short-lived, and wounded to the very quick by: his 
cold indifference, she had drawn herstif behind’a 
wall of ice, For nearly, eight years she had lived 
thus. And he had been disappointed. He had-ex- 
pected the merry child to continue ber loving wiles 
—on and on, never growing less, although he threw 
not a ray of sunshine on her path, Oagedy.yet he 
expected her to sing as when free and taught by 
love. 

She wae ready to start. Like an automaton, she 
had moved about making the necessary preparations. 
Everything that told of little Pearl was collected and 
packed. Only one-—her picture, that hung in his 





truly believe. Well, you have heard that, aterew> 





room. Could’ she leave that? No; she must, she 


would take it. She believed him away, purposely, 
to avoid a parting. ce 

Creeping, fearful of even a remonstrance from 
Margery, she entered the room. All was quiet. Step- 
ping on a chair, ghe lifted the pictured angel child, 
and, clasping it y.to her bosom, was turning to 
leave the room a hand wae laid, not heavily, 
only firmly, owher shoulder. 

4 You must\nottekec thet) Olirice,” her husband 
said. 

“T must—T helt! Siewasmitey. Icannot leave 
this,” she crieds 

“T have nothing olde, Givewmeté?” 

He took hold of the pistare; she, clinging tightly, 


' 
“No, no, to me; give het to me!” 
Hash! A sweet, tiny voice waeheatd. Olarice’s 
_ were lifted—her sar strained to catch thesound. 
husband’s itewterainess, His bosom 
rose and félf eon 


“ Peart loves both ¢:Wants 16 with both,” foll 
clearly, Le eat of oad 

The mother's Hold wae loosened aad, sobbing, she 
sank to the- floor. 

Had the angel-chifd’s spitit hovered above them ? 
Was her mission tg unite agahe the'stndered hearts ? 
Or was it only ell-temetidered ory of the baby 
girl that filled the ear entered the heart of both 


at that moment? 
releed her) Bont hietiead, and 


tone: 
pwith both, we ow dar. 
‘Web apart.” 


we! feeling sure 
ing blasts 
itr the’ béart that 
waly the Babe in 


Ht City thet ofthe Prince 
’ ae 
DOMMITAR++At'a/ sate of arms 
ently a ‘Biblio’ apetion’ syome a Turkish 
66. ceri » jf Knévked-down to 
Baron Hothechtas tor 9/0000 9 it was originally bought 
for zo et Ree the arniy ? 
MireUsnte-4as Now York a factory has been 
established to’cohverfthilk into cakes. ‘I'o the milk 
is added one-fourth of sugar, and -a tablespoonfal of 
carbondte of: soda dissolved. It is then exposed to 
the fire. At theendef three hours:the mixture be- 
comes pasty, and it is then mixed or beaten until the 
mass is reduced to an ofaiigé-yellow powder. It is 
then safféred to cool, and formed iaté ‘tablete’ by 
pressuré, 
. Tre Orvis Ooxtmveunttes Fund,— The House of 
Commons votés attually's samt of money which fs 
known as the Civil Contingencies Fund. This fund 
is available forthe paynient of those charges which 
sprig up unexpectedly, and sone very curious iteme 
are invaridbly found inthe list, Hore are some spedt- 
mens :—Repairing the Speaker's plate, 33/.; burying 
the carcasés of porpoises Washed asliore, near Lon- 
donderry, 1%, 188; Duké of Oonnauyht’s visit to 
Norway to be present at the Coronation of the King, 
2582, 48. 4d.; Installetion of the Shah as Knight 
Companfon of the Garter, 4391. 33, 4d., and gratuity 
to Hon. Henry. J, 8. Wood, 11th Hussars, for bring- 
a despatches relating to the fall of Coomassie... 
5 


here waa 
d her, / Bha, 


DeatH or Sm Onartes Lye, Bart, — Sir 
Charles Lyvil, the eminess geologist, died recently, 
at his residence in Harley Street, at the age of 
seveuty-eight.. His greas scientific attainmente 
were recognized by two'Prime Ministers, he baving 
been created a Kmight in 1848, at the recommet- 
dation of Lord’ Russell, and a Baronet in 1864 by 
Lord Palmerston. SirCharles, who was the author of 
several iniportant geological works, and of many 
papers in scientific journals, has written “‘The 
Principles of Geology,” first puvlished in 1833, the 
tenth edition in 1868; and Mlements-of Geology,’ in 
1838, now in the sevonth’edition ; * Travels in North 
America,” a narrative of a visit whieh le paid to 
North America for the:pirpose of exantining the 
géological structare of that continent, app*ared in 
1841 ; “Second Visit to ‘tiie United States,” and a 
treatise on “ The Geological Evilensvs of the 
Antiquity of Man; with Retnarks on Theories of the 
Origin of Species by Variation,” in 1868. Sir Charles 
leaves no successor to his title- 
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(THE WELCOME HOMB.) 


HARRY’S WIFE. 


_Harry WILLARD was going to be married, and 
his friends were unwilling. In fact, his mother, who 


was very energetic, declared, “if she was in father’s 
place”’ 7 weer am her husband) “she would forbid 
the ‘ bands.’”’ 


Mrs. Willard’s “father” was not a gifted man. 
Mrs. Willard had not married him for his intellec- 
tual wealth, and he had somewhat misty views upon 
most subjects. And he evidently regarded these 
“bands” that his wife spoke of as two long lines at- 
tached to the matrimonial] halter, in which Harry 
and his wife were to bedriven in future in wedded 
harness. 

He replied, that “it wouldn’t do no good to 
meddle with the bands, for they were determined to 
be jined together, and if they wasn’t then they would 
be at some future time.” 

So the banns were not forbidden, and Harry Wil- 
lard and Nelly Parker were united till death parted 
them. As Harry whispered to Nelly, as they passed 
out of the church : 

* Till death, darling; my own, and for ever after. 
Such love as ours is for all time.” 

Nelly’s blue eyes were swimming in tears as she 
raised them to her lover-husband’s face, and I 
think he translated aright the grieved, wistful look 
that shadowed their sweet love-light ; for he whis- 
pered again : 

‘Remember what the Bible says, my darling, a 
man shall forsake father and mother for his wife; 
and that you are now my own wife, to love and to pro- 
tect for evermore.” 

Harry’s handsome face looked so very noble and 
manly as he said this that little Nelly forgot the 
great sorrow of her life in her perfect love and ad- 
wiration of her husband. : 

And she was not so much toblame for her admira- 
bee for Harry Willard was a very noble young 

We 








He was rich, but it didn’t hurt him, for, having 
won the love of sweet Nelly Parker, he did not 
choose to desert her and break her heart and his own 
because his parents objected to her poverty. 

No other fault could be brought against her. She 
was an orphan, entirely friendless, save for Harry. 
For the invalid widowed mother, whom Nelly had 
supported with her needle, had died two months be- 
fore her marriage—died with a look of perfect eon- 
tent upon her worn features as Harry took Nelly’s 
hand in his and vowed “to love and protect his 
sweet wife always.” ® 

All this occurred in the village of Clayton, where 
Harry had to spend the winter with an uncle. And 
when his parents, especially his mother, raised their 
stormy opposition, Harry, as we see, was not in- 
clined to break his vow to the dead and the living 
to appease his parenta’ prejudice. 

At the stormy interview that occurred when Harry 
teld his mother his firm determination to marry 
Nelly hia mother told him ‘‘ that not one penny of 
their property should he ever have ; it should ali go 
to found an hospital or church.” 

** Very well,”’ said Harry, “I had rather have 
Nelly than a hundred fortunes,’’ 

“Such a shame!” said his mother. “ And then 
you might have had Esther Price.” 

** Cousin Esther! That old cat!’’ cried Harry, ir- 
reverently. 

“She is only our third cousin, and is worth fifty 
thousand ; and it ought to be kept in the family.” 

“ She is fifty years old.” 

“She isn’t a day over thirty-five, and you can’t 
have everything in a wife.” 

“I have everything in Nelly—everything that is 
sweet and loveable, bless her!” 

Which words, spoken so lover-like and enthusiasti- 
cally, so incensed the old lady that she left the room 
so rapidly that every ribbon on her cap floated back- 
ward like flags in a high gale. 

But the old lady ‘had a heart ; such open-mouthed, 


Harry, her only boy and the ido: of her heart, 


dressed in his ready to go t& hfs Bridal, she 
retired into the o room, the farthest im the 
house, and sat down upon the old ch un- 


eeso-prest, 
used for years, and moistened it with‘her tears, ous 
of sight of all, as she thought. 
Bat Harry had a heart too, a very warur heart, 
one that was large enough to hold the sweet ue 
irl-bride and the faithful old mother. And he fol- 
owed her for a last kiss. 

He bent over her and kissed the faded cheek very 
tenderly ; and then, noting her tears and softened 
mood, he ventured to say : 

‘* Mother, if you would only see Nelly you would 
be sure to love her. She would be such a daughter 
to you.” 

“ Love her? Never!” And the old lady’s indig- 
nant emotions dried her tears. “I never will call 
her daughter, and she shall never enter my house.’” 
“* Never, mother!” added Harry, sternly, ‘‘ Never 
till you feel differently toward her, till you loox 
upon her as your daughter, welcome her as one; 
then she will come.’ : 

“She shall nevercome. Sho has stolen my boy’s 
heart, ruined his Lay we in hort for Lege’ =~ 
ready to you, I know, ut her property 
with ours ant you would be the richest manin the 
county. Thad’ set my heart on it. Aud now this 
girl, a fortune-hunter, no doubt, has stepped between 
you and prosperity and happiness. I nevér will call 
her daughter, or step my foot into her honse.”’ 

“Very well, mother. But if youever change your 
mind, if you ever come to her, if or father want a 
daughter's care and affection, will be ready.”’ 

“ She shall never lift her finger for fataer‘or me— 


"never! And you will never see either of us inside of 


your house—never.”’ 

So Harry Willard and his young bride set out on 
Hot daub ted thar. — aye sea. 
But for al t were very happy. arry was 
clerk in a bank, with a qusdanlany: and Nelly made 
their liftle cottage-home the very coziest and 
brightest spot upon earth. It wasa pleasant sight 
to see her flitting round the supper table likea 
household fairy, in blue muslin and dainty white 
apron, with marvellous es upon it, intent 
upon seeing whether Hannah, their oneservant, had 

everything to suit Harry’s rather 
tidi 


And then, when the delicately tinted china, and 
crystal, and dainty viands of her own cooking were 
arranged to suit her, to see her run out to the front 
portico and stand with her pretty blue eyes shaded 
with her hand to see if Harry was coming; for 
Harry’s road lay directly toward the setting sun, 
qad ie splendour her as she looked out for" 

er king. 

And then, when the handsome, manly form ap- 
peared, stepping lightly—as who would not, to be 
welcomed to such a home ?—then to sée her flit down 
the lilac and rose-bordered walk to the pretty rustic 
gate for her lover-husband’s kiss, why, it was all as 
good as a picture, 

And so two years rolled away, and then came an 
evening, it was a most lovely and cloudless June 
evening, and Harry, coming home at nightfall, 
stepped, I think, if possible, more lightly than ever, 
For, though Nelly did not run down to the gate to 
meet him, he saw her looking out of: the vine- 
garlanded window eagerly, and welcoming as ever , 
and, held up in her arms, its golden head a shining, 
and its blue shoulder-knots fluttering, was tne 
sweetest of baby faces,a@ miniature Nelly in 


beauty. i 

oo well, for awiability and cleverness, it far 
transcended every other child as yet 
appeared upon this planet. Other babies had tieir 
soe points, doubtless, but this child was altogether 
perfect. 

Its mame was Susie; for tender-hearted. Nelly 
had. realized, by the. mysterious. knowledge of 
motherhood, more than ever west it_ would be to 
have such a son as Harry, and lose him from any 
cause, so, a8 a sort of silent e-olffering for 
having stolen her boy, she would insist upon calling 
the baby after his grandmother. 

Blessed was this cottage above others after this 
little angel visitant came to tarry with them. 

But one shadow dimmed the blue sky of their 
content, and this was a constant sorrow to both 
Harry and Nelly, although they did not often speak 
of it, yet it was in both their he alienation 
of his father and mother. Never had Nelly met 
either of them. Harry visited them occasionally. 
Nelly would make him go. He, resenting their treat- 
ment of her, would not have gone nearly so often 
had it not been for her persuasive eloquence. 

“ They are old, Harry, and have no one but you.” 

“ But they have no need to be so unjust to you, 
my pet.’’ 

«If they are unjust, we must not be cruel; two 
wrongs never made a right yet,’’ tender- 
hearted Nelly. 

And after baby came she had another, a stronger 





impulsive people usually have. And when she saw 





argument. 
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“ What if our precious child should grow up and 
becowne estranged from us? Harry, you must go 
and see your father and mother to-morrow. 

This was said upon that Jane night when Harry 
saw the little face held up to the window to welcome 


him. 
Harry could not possibly have refused any request 
that that most perfect baby’s mamma could ask him ; 
but to his regret he was obliged to tell her that he 
was to be sent to London on business for the bank ; 
ja aon start in the morning, and should be gone 

o days. 

Nelly was too sensible alittle woman to make any 
objections to her husband’s leaving her on business, 
although it was the first time he had left her so long 
since their marriage. And Nelly was not 
now; the little face on her bosom had stolen a 
deal of pink bloom. 


worn out by her complaints, and probably feeling 
that his dignity as a driver was being impeached, 
said to her, in a reproachful tone: 

“If it, hadn't. been for mother, we should 
have our boy to be driving for us.’ 

Within memory. of the old gentleman never 
could such a speech have been made to his wife 
without drawing outas sharp an answer. But now 
she said ing. Memory was busy with the old 
lady ; memories of the time when she and her hus- 
band, then a handsome young man, would ride out 
with a bright little face between them, and small 
hands proudly hold the end of the reins, 
thinking they were driving. Then, afterward, when 
they were , she and father, sitting on the back 


whom the: 


ther, while the handsome, bright-eyed boy, 
bey worshipped, sat before them, 


She made no objections to her husband’s going ; | tio’ 


bat she told him she should miss him very much, 
and should count the hours till he returned; an 
then she asked the wonderful baby “if she 
shouldn't, and if she didn’t think two whole days a 
terribly long time for papa to be gone ?’”* 

And the wonderful child, feeling, doubtless, an 
opportune twinge of colic, drew up its baby brows 
in a melancholy frown, and looked pathetically un- 
comfortable, 

And Nelly said, triumphantly : : 

“It knew, so it did, that its own papa was going 
away for two whole ~ oP. 

Harry set out early the next morning, leaving two 
soft cheeks wet with tears where his kisses had been, 
Nelly’s and Baby Susie's. 

Let it not be understood that a three-months old 
baby shed tears over. its father’s departure. No, 
Nelly’s tears were on her own cheeks, and the 
baby cheeks pressed so closely to them were wet 
with them. 

Nelly said to herself “‘she was foolish; but, as 
she said, she was not strong, and two days seemed 
a long time for her husband to be away from her.” 

Upon this very same fair Jane morning Harry’s 
father and mother—and she had been awake nearly 
all the previous night, counting the perils and 
anxieties of the journey—set out for Clayton. The 
old gentleman had an idea of getting a little pro- 
perty which had been long in litigation, but which 
now seemed to be in a. fair way of speedy settle- 
nent, in consequence of the energetic action of the 
keen lawyer he ,had engaged to conduct the case 
= others had been tried without satisfactory 
result, 

Now this lawyer Sappised to reside in Clayton, 
ani Harry’s father wished to consult him person- 
ally, and accordingly set out to do so. 

Old Mrs. Willard did not often leave home, and 
she wearied and harassed her husband with fearful 
prophecies and forebodings.. Three times during 
the first few miles did she make the old gentieman, 
who was very lame, dismount from the high seat and 
examine the harness. Then she heard the linch-pin 
break and the axletree crack ; and then the springs 
broke down, one by one in her vivid imagination. 


_ And at last, when, half-way down a steep hill, the 


old lady declared ‘‘ the bottom was breaking down,”’ 
and told him to get out quick and see. 

The old gentleman rose in his dignity, and declared 
“that he wouldn’t get out again till they got to 
Ciayton, to suitanybody.”” 

Poor old gentleman, how little did he know what 
fate had in store for him, although perhaps he was 
er far wrong, he did not get out “to suit any- 

dy.”’ 

The village of Clayton lies in a most sheltered 
little valley, with high hills standing like sentinels, 
in fadelees green livery about it, and it was in des- 
cending one of these hills, about a quarter of a mile 
trom the village, that Mrs. Willard exclaimed 
again: F 

* Father, do be careful! I declare if you haven’t 
tun over every stone between here and home, and 
gone down every,rut.. Why can’t. you be careful? 
Ani I do believe one of the axletrees is broken.”’ 

““No, it hasn’t,” said her husband, calmly. 
“They are all right; you are.always imagining 
things.”’ 

>, Well, do just get out and look,’’ said his wife, 
lifting her black lace veil and peering down the side 
of the carriage. ‘‘ You know Jim never can bear 
anything near his heels. We shall be killed justas 
sure as the world.” 

“No, we shan’t, mother. I never have killed 
you yet, and you have been expectin’ it for fifty 
years.”” 

, * Well, there’s no need of m man being so care- 
ess.”’ 

“I’m not careless; you are fanciful, mother; 
women always are.” 

“When we are both thrown out and killed perhaps 
you won’t twit me with being fanciful.” 

‘* Perhaps not,” says the old gentleman, ealmly. 

But patience hath its limits, and when the old 
lady rose and put her lace veil from her face and 
peered down at the harness, the old gentieman, 





» their own boy, their idol, was sepa- 
tom them now, and the old times could never 


ty 


quickly to the spot, and a man who was working 
in her garden dropped his spade and ran after her. 

The old gentleman was senseless, and looked like 
a dead man ; and he was taken up, and carried in- 
to the white cottage, with the griof-stricken old 
lady soneotng him, shedding silent tears under the 

@ ve 

Nelly, tender-hearted little Nelly, who had been 
known to cry over a lame dog, did not, you may be 
sure, see a white-haired old gentleman brought into 
her house unconscious, and a gray-headed old lady 
folewing higa weeping, without her own warm heart 


She met the weeping old lady with tears in her 
own soft blue eyes. She comforted her and petted 
her as if she had been her own mother; she opened 
her best bedroom for the unconscious old gentle- 
man ;and then, when the doctor came, she s 
by him bravely till he set the broken arm. 

The old gentleman soon recovered his senses. He 
was stunned by the fall, or, as he always told it 





come back n. Her boy, her ! Ww 
of late the old lady's heart had ached for her boy 
more than ever; She hungered for the sight of his 
. nly nea me grain perce 

rown eyes, right, sympa © smile, 
cheery, ing voice, his ringing h, 

Ah, m Sree sal chee ul he had made the old 
» which was dismal enough now. And 
what a child he had been to them till this one 


fault—and was it a fault? Of late Mrs. Willard | tress, 


often found herself asking this question to her own 
soul. Everywhere she heard only good of her son’s 
wife: everything she heard of her showed the wis- 
dom of his choice. 

An aunt, one of the maiden angels who tread 
fearlessly amidst the fire of domestic dissensions 
with no smell of fire on their garments, visited both 
Sister Susan and Nephew Harry; and the keenest 
cross-questioning of Sister Susan could extract 
nothing but good accounts of Harry's wife. Her 
sweet disposition, her dainty housekeeping, her 
economy, her industry, her warm, loving nature, 
why, Aunt Rebecca grew eloquent over them. 

And Baby Susie was named after her. Why, Aunt 
Rebecca would descant upon the perfections of the 
baby till Sister Susie felt as if she must needs set out 
that ony gon and take the baby, her own 
Harry’s baby, to her heart, if it were not for her 
pride. But ber pride made a gulf between them 
that she could never cross; that was all that 
parted them. For Harry’s mother had had relent- 
ings of heart before Cousin Esther had come to 
make her home with thom. But now, she had been 
there six months, and every day she would say to 
herself, with groanings of spirit over her past 
blindness, “ Wuat if 1 bad had my way, and had 
made Harry marry her, what a life would he have 
had?’’ She felt in her heart that no amount of 
wealth could compensate for the sharp thorns of her 
daily presence. 

Cousin Esther was a very disagreeable person ; 
and age, which mellows noble natures, like rare 
wine, also has power to sharpen vinegar. Cousin 
Esther was nota pleasant presence in any man’s or 
woman’s home. Andas the daysrolled by more and 
more did Harry’s mother long for her boy, long to be 
fully reconciled with him, to see the old sunshine 
on his face when he looked at her. She felt that 
she could love his wife now for hie sake, and for 
her own. After Cousin Esther’s companionship for 
montha she realized how pleasant it would be to 
have so gentle and sweet a daughter as every one 
pictured Harry’s wife to be. 

But the old lady’s pride stood in the way. How 
could she bznd her pride suffiviently toown she had 
been in the wrong? And she had said that she 
would never enter into her son’s wife’s home, never 
call her daughter.. And Harry had said she should 
never come to them till she did. No, it must goon 
always as it was now; for wider than sea or land 
the old lady’s pride separated them. And the old 
days could never come back again. 

‘The old lady was so wript in her musings that 
she forgot for a moment the pee of the journey, 
the imperilled carriage and harness, and Jim's 
heels. But a tremendous bound of the vehicle 
pocnaet her, and she exclaimed, somewhat sarcas- 
tically : 

* ‘There, you couldn’t miss gettin’ on top of that 
one, could you? [ know I heard something crack 
then. Father, do get out and see.” 

“T won't get out.” 

Mistaken oldgentleman, he did get out. The old lady 
was right this time. The axletrees did break, and 
Jim, incensed by having some strange object touch 
his sacred ‘heels, wheeled round, ran the carriage 
into a ditch, and the old lady landed on a soft 
spot of grass, but the old gentleman, less fortunate, 
found himself upon a stone-heap, with a wheel partly 
across his arm. 

It was near a pretty white cottace where the 
acciient ovcurred, and a delicate-looking lady, 
with a baby on her bosom, was looking out of a 
window and saw itall. She despatched her servant 





afterwards, in relating the adventure to his friends, 
he would never fail to say : 

“*T was stunned by the fall. They all thought I 
was dead; but I was only stunned.” 

Nelly was not strong, as we said, although the 
excitement had given her forthe time an unnatural 
strength, And when the old lady, relieved of her 
firat terrible dread, began to look about her, admir- 
ing the bright, cozy home, and the sweet little mis- 
she caught sight of a photograph hanging 
upon the wall, and exclaimed, with eyes full of 
wonder : ‘ 

‘“* How came my son Harry’s picture here ?’” 

“ Your son y? 

Then it was that Nelly, worn out with her love 
and her unusual toil, and the sudden shock, fell 
down ina ye | fit at the feet of her astonished 
mother-in-law, It was the first time in her happy 
life,and when she recovered, she found her head on 
the old lady’s bosom, and Harry’s mother bent dowa 
and kissed her, and said; 

“My daughter!” 

And go the long silence and the long estrangement 
were bridged over, aud made as if they had never 
been, by that motherly kiss and Nelly’s warmarms 
about her now fond mother’s neck. 

Nelly was very ill all that night; but she wouldn’t 
have her husband sent for. She said she was only 
weak, she should be better in the morning. And so 
she was very weak yet, not able to rise from the sofa 
much; but, oh! sosweet and gentle and loving, so 
fearful that Harry’s mother would tire out. But 
the old lady scorned the idea of weariness, she ro- 
fused all rest. She stood over Neily all night, and 
tended her with as gentle a care as she ever gave to 
her Baby sare, 

And Baby Susie, in all her short, potted life, 
surely she had never known such closely watchful 
and admiring attention as she received during that 
night and all the next day. 

And Mamma Nelly felt her strength renewed 
and her faith strengthened in what she had always 
believed, that there was never such a child before ! 
And grandma discovered new charms and excel- 
lences in the wonderful child every hour. And the 
next day after the accident, about night-fall, as 
grandpa lay comfortably in his bedroom, and 
Mamma Nelly lay on the sofa, smiling in her con- 
tent at the picture before her, of grandma holding 
Baby Susie in her arms, the little one uttered some 
grave remarks in the wonderful dialect of infancy. 
Grandma looked up admiringly and said : 

“TI thought my Harry was the sweetest child I 
ever saw; but this cnild beats everything. I 
wouldn’t have believed itif I hadn’t seen it with my 
own eyes.” 

And then the old lady spoke every word slowly 
and emphatically, as its great import demanded. 

‘This child, daughter, has an idea of talking. It 
is calling its father.’’ 

And then how mamma admired grandma's appre- 
ciation of the wonderful babe! Why, even dear 
Harry had laughed a little when she had declared 
her firm belief that no other child ever approached 
it in intellect. He had thought “ that three months 
was too immature an age for the intellect to ex- 
pand to any great marked degree.” But grandma 
was older and had experience, of course she 
knew. And how they sympathized over its as- 
tounding merits, and how the little tender fingers 
of the wonderful baby drew their hearts together. 

Of course, after thus “ being called” by his firat- 
born, no father, unless his heart was stone, could 
delay his coming. Harry’s heart was not stone; it 
was composed of far softer materials, and it was 
not long after that Harry, coming in quickly to 
surprise Nellie, sawa picture that almost turned his 
brown locks hoary gray on the spot 

“Mother! You here?” 

“ Yes,’”’ said the old lady, as calmly as if it were 
an everyday occurrence. “Your father broke the 
axletrees,and almost broke his neck, and your wife 
here has almost killed herself taking care of him.” 
And she added, as Harry bent down to kise the 
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sweet face on the ¢rimson cushions. “ Do you know, 
my son, that I think it was very thoughtless and 
iniprudent in you to go off and leave her'twodays, 
ag weak as she is ?”’ 

Harry, happy Harry, wae delighted ‘to be blamed 
in this way ; and he made proper apologies, plead- 
ing business, etc. 

From that time the old lady never once referred 
to the estrangoment. But, as she wasenergetio in 


her dislikes, so was she in her frien . Her 
daughter-in-law, and especially the ‘al baby, 
Hether said, “she made perfect foole of/’ But as 


Esther left soon after to see if there was any warmth 
in a fourth cousin’s hearty or if it were indeed a 
frozen fountain of ice; as was ker ‘third cousin 
Susan’s, of course her criticisms did not long annoy 
the old lady, And Baby Susy pulled off her grand- 
ma’s gold spectacles, and picked her choicest roses 
n peace, and made delightfal havoo with her kuit. 
ting-work ; and every act was good in the eyes of 
the doting grandmother. 

So Nelly’s sweet presence and “baby 
waxen touches” renew the youth of the couple at 
the old homestead where Harry played in infancy. 

Truly we know not always whether what we 
most wish may be for our best good, no moré than 
did the children of Israel, who: ‘rashly desired ‘a 
king.” For Mrs. Willard, enjoying ae, 
and happiness of Harry aud his gontle wife, retarns 
thanks every day that she did not have the power to 
do what she so much desired to do at one time, 

‘forbid the *hav#«,’” M. H. 








ofaN sor QULENS. 

THERE are at the present time no less than four 
Queens of Spain, and if the ramoure of King <Al- 
phonso’s approachiug marriage are based upon fact 
there will be the fifth. The four ladies who have 
succeeded to the precarious dignity of Queen of 
Spain are: 

Queen Christina, born April 26th, 1806, married 
Ferdinand VII., December 11th, 1829; widow, Sep- 
tember 29th, 1833. 

Queen Isabella Il., daughter of Ferdinand VII. 
and Princess Christina of the Two Sicilies, born 
October 10th, 1830; sneceeded to the throne on 
bo death of her father; deposed September 29th, 


Queen Marguerite, wife of Amadeus I., Duke of 
Aosta, who accepted the Spanish crowa October 
1870, and abdicated February 11th, 1873. 

Queen Maria, married February 6th, 1847, to his 
“Most Sacred Majesty,’’ Charles VII. (Dom Carlos). 

bm = 

Doe Licences.—The number of dog licences 
issued during the year for the whole of Great Britain 
was 1,176,262, being about 40,000 in excess of the 
preceding year. This litter-ally may be accounted 
for by the increase of dogs. 

At Cassiobury Mills, Watford, a handsome round 
frame, used for making faney articles in needlework, 
hag just been made for Her Majesty the Queen. It 
is of mahogany, inlaid with boxwood, and beauti- 
fully polished. The pegs are of ebony. A similar 
oval wood frame has also been made for another 
member of the Royal Family, 

Lonpon Newsrares Enterprize.—The Great 
Northern Railway Company, on the lst of March, 
despatched an early morning newspaper train from 
King’s-cross. It left Kiug’s-cross at 5.15 a,m., and 
arrived at Peterboro’ at 7, Nottingham 8.40, Donoas- 
ter 9.3, Wakefield, 9.87, Leeds 10, Bradford 10.15, 
Halifax, 10.36, York 10, Sheflleld 9.20, Stockport 
10,47, Guide Bridge, 10.33, Huddersfield 11.46, and at 
Manchester at 10.45. 

A VALUABLE Recere?.—A gréat Parisian medical 
authority gives the following receipt to keep in good 
health and to ruin the doctors, and the papers with 
the desire of aiding him in that romautic scheme 
afford it full publicity, ‘The doctor’ says :—Drink 
little wine, eat not at night; walk after each meal, 
sleep not after dinner; good er, rest, and sober 
ness are worth all the médicines'in the world ; sleep 
in ‘pure air, often wash your hands ; this conduces to 
health. 

THe EMBANKMENT.—After long disputes between 
the Corporation and the Board of Works it is agreed 
that three of the streets leading south from Fleet 
Street shall be continued on the Evabankment, while 
one more openiig is to be made from the Strand. On 
the Embankment itself it is proposed by different 
parties to build a church, an aquarium, anda theatre, 
each of which will in its way improve the appearance 
of the roadway, also some handsome shops with re- 
sidental chambers abeve them, and a first-class 
restaurant and café. 

A Userut Doc.—Not farfrom 8t,.Andrew’s Hall, 
Norwich, there is a hairdresser’s shop, where 
machinery is used for the purpose of brushing the 
hair. A customer entering the shop will doubtless 
see & large dog reclining lazily upon the mat, little 





dreaming that this balf-drowsy avimal will perform ‘J 





fingers’ | 





an ears part in the tonsorial operation, The 
proprietor outs your hair, and-as-soou as it isdone: 
strikes a small bell; the dog starta up and darts’ aps. 
staite, immediately the brush revolves and the 
cess is performed admirably,’ thanks to the dog,’ 
which having = ae a rae = upper 
room) something ‘an ‘enlarged sqiiltrél’s cage, by 
turaing it causes the brush, ‘etd, to revolve 








PAQCBTIA. 


Tux old maxim that ener Se 4 
contradicted sters, who only wish he'did. 
Ovaner pha Aa ~Que of the Canadida oib wells’ 
appears to tiave been called “The Moonlight.” A 
far more appropriate name would have 
Moonshine.”—Pinoh. : hy 
POLITICS MADE EASY. ‘ 


rE 


What {¢ a Consérvative?—One who'wistioe'to keep | : 


what he line and allow others to do the eante. © 
What fsa Libera? then ?—One who wishes to keep 


what he has, but wants tobe very liberal indeed with 
what belongs to some! ene ; 
SurEnrnocatTory.—“ ‘The sun is ‘all ‘very well,” 


gaid an Irishman at a recent philosophical conversa- 
tione, “but the moon is ‘worth two of it; ‘for the 
moon affoftds us light in the night-time, when we 
want it, whereas the sun's with usin the daytime, 
when we have no, occasion for it.” 
CHIPS FROM THE QUBEN’S BENOH. 

Oile well that. ends well, 

Make Hay while the sun shines, 

It never rains yd pours o om 

It's a queer we $ hase Long Mens 


THE OLD, OLD sTORY. 

Gent (to Cupid): ‘Well, my little fellow, what 
are you doing out in the street this cold evening ?”’ 

Cupid: “Lbave just left that big honse there. 
The sheriff’s officer came in at the door, and L left at 
the window.” 

Gent: “* Ah, I see; it was a marriage for money.” 

“Tus Youno [pza.”—** My son,” said a‘doting 
father, who was about taking his son into business, 
“ what shall be the style of the new firm?” ' “ Well, 
governor,” said the one-and-twenty youth, looking 
up into the heavens for an answer, ‘I don’t know— 
but suppose we have it John H. Samphlin and 
Father,’ The old gontleman was struck by the 
originality of the idea, bat could not adopt it. 

SOMETHING LIKE A SCEPTIC. 

Jones: “Theré’s always something new. The 
valentine makers are actually following Darwin now!” 

Brown: “ Nonsense!” 

Jones: “It’s tras. Out of half a dozen valentines 
I got yesterday, no less than five had some reference 
to the theory of man’s déscent from monkeys. 
Blowed if I believe it though.”—Fisn. * 

MORE ECONOMY. 

Indulgent Husband (to dear little wife, who has 
bought some new curls): “ But, my darling, you will 
never be able to wear t th are flaming red !” 

Dear Little Wife: “I know I can’t, wear them, 
darling; I only bought them because they were so 
very cheap.” 

Indulgent Husband: “ Hamph!”—Judy. 

Sort AND Sweet,—In one of the courts lately 
there was a long and heated discussion between the 
counsel as to whether a witness should be allowed 
to answer the following question :—‘ What did Mary 
say?” The judge took some time to decide the 
point, and. at last allowed.it. The question was put 
to the witness by the defence, and the reply was short: 
and sweet—‘ Nothing, sir.” 

LIGHT AS AIR, 

Customer (to propriétor of large establishment) ; 
«J want a mourning suit, please.” 

Proprietor : “ What is the bereavement, may I 
ask?” ‘ 

Customer ; “My mother-in-law.” 

Proprietor {to distant shopman):' “Mr. Brown, 
show this.gentleman to the‘ Light Affliction Depart- 
ment.’ Fun. 

A PartY named Fowler, who has something to do 
with mines, brought an action against the “Times,” 
because the ‘ Times’” City article writer asked who 
Mr. Fowler was. In future, should anybody want 
to know who Mr. Fowler was, you can tell them that 
he was some one who brought an action and—lost 
it. Sloper, “ Family Moralist.”” 

[Families and schools supplied in quantities very 
cheap. ]—Judy. 

Duck Sxooting.—" Speaking of eee y omg 
said an old Chesapeake no named Selby, in 
that soft and searobing way for which he is so justly 
celebrated, ‘‘ speaking of shooting ducks puts me in 
mind of the great storm that occurred when | was 
down the bay last year, An awful storm arose, and 
was 6o fierce that it drove all the ducksin the bay 


been’ “The” - 





into a pond, covering about an aere, near our house. 
~ faot, 20 wany crowded into that pond that I 








could notsee:a drop of water, I went into the house 
and got my double-barrelled and discharged 
both barrels right-in the midst of 3 bat, tomy 
jhment, arose in the air; leaving not a 
solitary duck iu the pond. It astonished me at first ; 
‘but as soon as the ducks rose a few hundred 
Poorg rhe mtpmraponryy © separate a little, the 
ducks began to drop, and w believe it or 
not, I picked ‘up twenty-nine barrels of ‘ducks, and it 
Was & poor sedsbti for ducks ‘too. Yousee the ducks 
were wedged in’ so solid inthe pond that when they 
sara Ser erie the Sond into. the air, with ce. 
and when they'sepatated dqwn camé the twenty 
barrels of dead ducks.” 


GUINEA. PIGS. 
_ (Vide the late oil-wells swindle.) 
Air—“Cherry Ripe.” 


Guinea pigs, guinea pigs, pigs, I cry— 
As directors qua! oul PBL, 
pRetaeboaae d ares we lay— 
) ot @ penny "s to pay! . 
~ *Tis high-sounding naines we want, 
As decoy ducks for our plant: 
Names pe rads public Oe ; 
Place our s and gack tin. 
Guinea pigs, guines pigs, pigs, f cry — 
From the West-end, come and try! 
‘Guines } Tuinwa Bor: 
Of the City why thee ne 
With shares for the taking, if you please, 
And, besides, director's fees + 
Moe on wen bo day, 
to and nav to * © @ 
Flats eephy risk‘their rf 
an en at - draw them in, 
6a guinea . F = 
As directors qualify! Hes ~ ae 
* If you ask me what, perdi, 
Such qualifications be, 
I will auswer, to be wise 
When to stop both ears and eyes: 
Shat your fingers on your fees ; 
See'as your promoter sées, 
Hear as your promoter hears— 
For what else are these long ears? 
Be as flat as he is keen: 
As he’s wide-awake be green. 


Then high up you will be cried, 
As director qualified! 


Guineas pigs, guines pigs, ‘Totry— 
~ Why joint stock prpn ky fy ? ¥ 
If the company should fall, 
And you o’er the coals they call, 
There's the counsel and the judg 
To shareholders to-ory ** Pudge!’ 
How could gentlemen like yoa 
B'er be: parties to a do?” 
‘Such a buffer are your names 
acon esr Para and our ames. 
0, guines pigs, guinea [ ory— 
As Seoctors qualify!— ty piubieesk 
I nave been invited to inspect the portrait of my old 
friend Kenealy, who has recently been taken in wax, 
and putinto Madame Tussaud’s instructive exhibition. 
It is a sweetly pretty figure, only wanting my um- 
brella to make it perfect. I oried when [saw it., So 
did a venerable fat man (@ perfect, stranger to me), 
and I lent him my handkerohief. A courteous at- 
oe said he thought we had better move on.— 


BUT = teeny! Wadden 
Agricultural ys dessay it wor a 
comfort to the poor soul, miss, as you says, being 
there. You see she wor all along o’ they ‘taters, 
‘ou see, and her says, ‘Moind they taters is proper 
oe'd,” her says, ‘in the two aore field,’ her says; and 
says I, ‘Dun’ee fret ye’sen "long 0’ they taters, 
mother,’ says oi, “but get your doi-in done,’ says oi, 
‘an’ mak’ no more ado about it”? "—Judy. 
Ric AND Pook.—A‘case heard a few days back 
does more to show the curious: inequality of our 
criminal laws—or rather the application of them 
—than would columns of leaded type. The 
daughter of a labouring man resident at Hanley 
found a cigar-case containing three twenty-pound 
notes and some gold, and took it home to her father. 
The father, an ignorant countryman, evidently be- 
lieving in the old maxim that “findings are 
ings,” spent some of the money, and subsequently 
found himself before the local bench, who, with that 
due regard for the rights of property which charac- 
terizes our provincial magistrates, sentenced him to 
twelve months’ imprisonment. We suppose this is 
quite right; but we cannot help comparing the posi- 
tion of this ignorant and almost involuntary criminal 
with that of the young “lady,” who, after being 
guilty of a deliberate and wanton theft, was dis- 
charged because her relatives were wealthy, And 
yet we are told there is justice in’ England for all. 
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There is; but the podr diifortanately get too much of: 

it, ldid’ on with perhaps too liberal a hand. . Now, if 

eachof these pounds had been a thousand —— But 

it is useless to speculate. It is aléodangéroas now 

s bs as ‘Sir Henry James and the law reporteamply: 

testify.—Fun. : rai): 
TWO SIDES TO.A QUESTION... 

& maw living on the banks of a river, one day 
discovered a boat floating down, half fall of water. 
J amping ih, be hanted it tothe shore. 

The, question, presented #0 Dis. mind now wae 
how to get the water out. He studied for along 
timé, Suddenly a brilliaut ides seemed to strike, 
him. . , 

He tushed hotte, sethred # gtmlet, and bored a 
holé id the bottom. The boat, as a tmiatter ‘of f 
sank at once tothe. bottoms... He gazed for a moment 
in — oy Finally walking off, he exclaimed 
to himself? ' 

* Pafth, an’ there's always to sidés ‘to's qtestion, 
inyhow?? ete no 








ANOTHER'Sé 

Bho hat the mod@t' alluring eyee=~ 
A little Grédiat nose; 

Bhe wears the most bewitching gulse 
And parti-colouréd host ! 

Her touch ctin thrill one strangely when 
One clasps her itr vie dances 

At least, they tell me so—but then 
I never had the chance! 

Her me ity totes, 80 people say, 
Intoticate ths Uratn, 

And: leave, when she has gone away, 
A joy akie to pain, 

Her voieé is hke eweet music, when - 
Its strains are soft and low; 

So those Ree hoard it say—but then, 
I never did, you know! 

She mikes the'thost stperb racout— 
Knits stockiags by the score, 

Knows Latin, and Italian too, 
Greek, French, and plenty more! 

Shie's jist the girl to sweeten life 


Adorable !—divine! 
In-short, she is a.perfect wife!— 
But then ‘she isn’t mine! —Fun. 
Wo indrev! 
Apropos of the comét, a Paris paper télls a good 


etory: 

Mousieur S———=— enters. /barber’s shop to-be 
shaved,.and the barber, as is customary, begins a con- 
versation, ‘ 

“Ah, monsiear,”¢ayehe, “don’t talk -to me about 
that horrible comet! They say that it foretells the 
sud of the world,” 

* Baki’ : 

“ Yes, on the eighteenth the beasts will die, and 
on the twentieth it Will be the hamen beings’ turn” 

“Good gfaciohs, you ffighten me,” exdlatined 
Monsieur S——, starting up. “ Who will there be to 
shave me on the nineteenth ?” 

A PIG STORY. 

Mr. Sayré, of Léxington, lisps a little, and & good 
story is told of him, the better for ite truth. 
yeats siheb an Overseer on one of his. farind: told 
him he neétled sonte hégé on lis place, ‘Says Mr 
Sayre: 

“Very well, go and buy four. or &ve thons and 
pigth right day, audyput them ou the farm?’ 

‘The man, udcastomed to obef, did that without 
questioving, asKed': 

“Shall l take the money with me to piirchase 
them?” 

“No; thir, They all khow nie. Thead them here 
I'll pay for theta, or give Fou thoney to pay’ wien 
you get then.” " 

‘The overseer went his way, and in two weeks 
returned, when the following conversation took 


plage: | 

“ Well, Mr. Sayre, Loan’t get that many pigs, I 
have ridden all over:thé yall about, and can’ 
buy betweeti tight whd nine fundred,” bye 

“ Wight or nine lohdred what?” 

“ Ficht of nine hutdred pigs.” 

“ Eight of ninehandréd pigth!. . Wihto told. you to 
buy that many pigths ? Are-you a fool ?” 

“You told me° to"buy’ tien’ two’ weeks dince. I 
have tried to do ity” camarsrt os 

“ Bight or nine hundred pigths! I never told you 
any thath thing!” : 

* But you did —you told nie te:go.and buy fear or 
five thousand pigs.” 

“I did no thuth thing! P'told you to go and bay 
four of five thous and their tittle *pigth; and ‘you eve’ 
done it, | thoud thiak.”, 

Mr, Sayre hed pork.to evil inthe autumn 

Wantep.—An advertisement sisted thats lady 
is required ga nursery governess in w gantlemau’é 
family. Hawhy dons it goes ot to say that ‘in 


——— 
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| wrappers. 


| with sixteen gun-boats an 





eddition to athgrough knowledge.of English, Mreach, 


music and. Latin, thé lady will be tequiréd to make 
the children’s clothes. Gentéel children are, as 4 

,, better clad that taught Bing reverse is 

y to be the ease in this Such com- 
bination of professions is, to say the least, péculiar, 
and’if it'id to Obtain we ‘ook before long for 
announcements of “Tafloting and Tuition done 
here ;” or “Gentlemen's Garments and Grammer re- 
paired on the Shortest Notice.”—Fun. 


THE LACE WEAVERS, 
Once in Madrid—the story goes— 
a of such special weight 
them long in grave depate, 
Though each—’tis obly fair to eay—~ 
Disedssed it 'in a candid way, 
like debaters Who, ih sooth, 
fate more for victory than truth, 

Botiy mem were weavers, we are told; . » 
One made'galloons, id rs) 
The other Vf 

At once 
“Who,” said the former, “ would suppose 
That while (as everybody knows) 

My lace of purest gold-is wrought 

For vastly less it may be bought 

Than yours, my neighbour, ‘which, instead 

Of gold, is made of flaxen thread ? 

Pray tell me why (I can’t divine) 

Yours sells for thrice a8 much as mine,” 

“Faith!” said the other, tomy mind 

The reason is not hard to find ; 

You work in gold, and I iu thread 

If, saying’ 80, the whole were said, 

Your lace would surely far exceed 

My lace in value, "Tis agreed! 

You work in ; igrant it—stitl 

Your best. gatloons show little skill 

Compared with what the eye may trace 

In my fine webs of linen Ince; 

Rich workmanship, my worthy friend, 

Gives value gold ean never lend !” 
MORAL, 

Hence critics, who are fain to smile 

When readers praise an euthor’s style, 

As if the matter were the test 

Of what it authorship is best, 

May learn how much the writer’s art 

By style and finish may impart 

To works which lee had failed to claim 

The worth that gives uidying fame! 

3G. 8, 
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GEMS. 


“TREAT your friendd well, but not often. 

NoTHING overcomes passion more than silence. 

JP vetter were within better would come out, 

It ie better to praise poverty than to bear it 

Burtxe to slip with the foot than with the tongue. 

Happiness is. shy, nymph, and if you chase her 
you will nevercatch her. But yo quietly on and do 
yout duty and ste will come to you. 

ffavPiness covsists in having plonty to do, and to 
keep on doing it. A lazy man is always tired. Doing 
hothing is one of the hardest jobs on earth, 

Tue old wre’ allured by gold, the yonhy by ‘plea 


sure, the weak by flattery, cowards by fear, the ‘ 


¢otirageous by ambition ; @ thousand baits for each 
taste, each bait concealing the same deadly hook. 


Sd 
STATISTICS. 


In the financial year ending March last there were 
lestied 76,986,240 post-cards and 81,765,200 postal 


Ih the éortespending abitins ot’ the 
previous. year the numbers were 69,283,280 past- 
cards aud 74,040,780 postal wrappers, 

MeExcHaNt NAVIES,—Although the Gerindn navy 
potidists at present of only twenty-three vessels, 
six torpedo boats, the 

mercantile marine. ranks next to those of England, 
weriea, and France. It consists of 219 steamers of 
168,178 tous, and 268 stflimg ships of 1,148,910 tons. 
3 former hiavé ivereased gince 1867 by neatly 50, 
aud the letter by more than 20 per cent. It has 
nearly reached the strength of Frauce, which hus 316 
srenrire?s Of 240,276 tous, aud 4,951 sailing vessels of 
y06,705 ténd, ifs tobiage having’ thus already 
exceeded thatof the.Prench Marine. . England and 
ive-colonies have 4,348 steamers of 1,641,000 tons, 
and 32:46) palling ships of 5,578,000 tons, while 


4 \Ainética hag %625 stéatters’ of 1,048,205 tons, ‘and 


17,049 sailing slips of 2,146,585 tons, Next to 
Germany corttes Russia with 185-steamers of 36,000 
toe, wd 3,080 satling vessels of 771,202 tons 
Austria hae 97 steamers of 62,005 tore;-and 2,692 eail- 





ing vessels of 288,176 tons, Sweden has 40¢ 
steamers of 22,000 tons; Italy 118 steamers of 
87,810 tons, and as many 49°19,488 sailing vessels of 
1,631,907 tons; and Spaia 151 steamers, mostly 
colonial, of 45,514 tons, and 4,363 sailing ships of 
845,186 tons. The merchant navy of Germany ia 
manned by 90,000 sailors; while that of Frauce has 


HOUSEHOLD: TREASURES. 


Iwnatine 8at-AmMMonrace+-Mariate of ammonia, 
in vapour, has latterly been added to the list of medi- 
cines taken by inhalation. Dr. Liebermann has 
effected several surprising cures of clergyman’s sore 
throat by this method, The cures were obtained in 
from two weeks to:six months, with four inhalations 
daily, wach lasting five to ten minutes. The clergy- 
men utider treatment aré’compelled to avoid alcoholic 
drinks, tobacco and spiees. Public speakers and 
singers were likewise oured of the infliction, When 
the disease extends teo- the nasal membrane the pa- 
tient,should pass the vapour from the mouth through 
the nostrils, as some do tobaccosmoke. If the malady’ 
extends into the Eustachian tube (often causing 
deafness) the patient should close the mouth ana 
hold the nostrils tightly, and then blow as if to blow 
the nose, and the vapour’will pass into the tubes. 
Deafness is either ameliorated of cured. In nervous 
asthma, with no pulmonaty einpliysema or dilatation 
of the heart, two cases. were permanently cured out 
of six, and the others had the intervals between the 
paroxysins prolonged, Ie bronchitis the inhalations 
were taken six times daily. In twenty-two chronic 
cases the cure was effected in from seventeen to 
thirty-eight days. In twenty-six cases associated . 
with pulmonary emphysema the secretion and cough 
were greatly benefited, and the ouire was effected in 
front six Weeks'to two months; the emphysema, how- 
ever, remained, in twelve caées of pertussis the 
paroxysyms of cough were much relieved iy seven, 
and the disease oured in from three to five weeks ; in 
the others there was no result. This vapour gives 
rise to moré or less irritation of the mucous moeri- 
brane, with-loss and renewal of the epithelium, and 
local hypersecretion, Such témporary aggravation 
of symptonis is goon followed by felief. ‘I'he pulse 
is increased, @ sense of heat and moisture of the skin 
is often felt, and there is sometimes profuse perspi- 
ration, improvement of the voice, and relief of the: 
cough and tickling sensations. severe cases 
general treatment should accompany the inhalation, 


————_——- 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


—— 


STaTvx or St. Jous.—A fine marble statne of St 
John at the ago of fourtech, believell to’ be the pro= 
duction of Michael Angelo, has been. unearthed at 
Pisa, 

AccoRDINé to at official just published, 
there were in the year ending the Sist of Match last 
6,482.refreshment houses in the United Kingdom, 
the amount of duty charged being 65,8122 

THERE was a decrease in the stamp duties on 
“playing cards” in the year énded the 81st of March 
last. In 1873 the, duty. was. 12,8651,, and in 1874 
12,5824, 

‘Taiz Libetale of Kidderminster, after turning out 
Baron Grant, made a'claim upon him for more than 
65,0002, legal expenses. This has been taxed down 
to something under 2, ; 

Tue Avasrt Memoriai.~-A good many ——- 
thought the Albert momorial, like the Dake of Wel- 
lington’s tomb in St. Paul's Osthedral, wowld never 
be completed in our time. We hear, however, that 
the bronze statue which is to.be placed upon the 
granite pedestat under the dome has: just been suc-~ 
cessfullyeast, and thay therefore be expected to be 
sr very soon. The setlptor was the late Mr. 

‘oley. 

up Eneuisa Muatures.—Messra. Ohristio 
Manson, «id Woodé sold by auction the other day a 
collestion of old Buglish miniatures. Among the 
transactions were:—Prince Rupert, 791. 16s., Col- 
naghi; Theresa, Lady Shirley, ay, MDiyany, 15381.,. 
Addington; Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, by Ber+ 
nerd Lens the you , 647, 126, Nosedai; George 
Villiers, firat Duke of Buckingham, by P, Oliver, 
611. 18s., Colnaghi. 

Cats.—Dr. Stables, in his book on cats, treats hie: 
readers to the following statistics: “It is the vety 
lowest aVerage to siy that every cat in this country 
does away with twénty mice or rats perannum ; and 
also on the lowest average, each mouse or rat will 
destéoy one pound’s worth of property » year. Well, 
there ate’in the British Islands over 4,000,000 cats ; 
that, multiplied by 20, gives an annual saving of 
80,000,000, worth of property, and these cats do 
not take 4,000,000/,t0 keep them alive—not more at 
any rate.” . 
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NULICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


F. H. and E, G.—The matter should be deferred for 

@ year or two at the least. 
. C. B—We believe the works of the company in 

question are situated at Millwall, : 

Torsain T1z.—Rather too young, After another voy- 
age or two will be time enough. 

A. U. C. E,—The announcemeut savours too much of 
pa ofa ial par hip to be admis- 
aib 





ALBERT and Haroup,—Sufficient time has not yet 
elapsed to acquire the discretion requisite to make a 
suitable choice. 

R. N.—A little more experience will be of great 
service to you. Twenty-one is a very early age at which 
to settle down. 

T. M.—Your expectations seem to be great, and how 
you can ibly manage such a large cargo, should you 
succeed in obtuining it, is a puzzle. 

ALFRED F.—We really cannot assist yon, The case 
you refer to is one of those in which— 

** We are sadly afraid 

Too many lovers will puzzle a maid.” 

Axy.—Perhaps he has forgotten all about it ; if so, the 
fact that your feeling is the deeper of the two has been 
demonstrated, Thereby hangs a tale; have you the 
patience to think it out? 

J. G.—There can be no difference of opinion as to the 
merits of the illustrious men to whom you allude. Pro- 
bably, however, the poet considered that the works by 
which he enriched the literature of his couutry form his 
best monument. 

Para's Pershould not wish to quit his side just yet; 
as to “ Wilful Bessie,” if she could but know even the 
thousandth part of the uuhappiuess produced by “ wil- 
fulness,” she would make strenuous endeavours to get 
rid of that propensity before she is much older. 

Lovine Netitr.—Some preliminary steps appear to be 
mecessary. As you are under age the property to which 
you allude is probably in the hands of trustees, in which 
ease you should inform them of your desire to marry, 
and take their advice thereupon. 

T. F.—You should be loyal to the lady of your love 
and believe her version of the affair; then let bygones 
be bygones, never more to be alluded to. The only ob- 
jection to your being formally engaged is that, in the 
opinion of many, you are much too young to marry. 

Ap. L, (New York).—There was no c tion bet 


that she is always found to be, and that without flattery, 
“9 ministering angel.” Yet a woman would bestow her 
devoted, patient, soothing aid where she might not care 
to give her love. Wards of hospitals are aot Oupid’s 
bowers. She would visit such a ward to see one wlio was 
already her lover, but to entertain a proposal of love 
from some unknown inmate——well, she would at least 

uire a long time for consideration. 

1BERN1A.—Your application is tinged with a slight 
inconsistency. Having informed us of your extreme 
youth you state you are not in circumstances, a 
state of things as harmless as it is natural and compre- 
hensible. Why then, in the name of all that is rational, 
do you conclude with that chivalrous announcement, 
“Money no object"? Further, you consider your pros- 
pects good because you expect to take your degree in 
about two years hence. Has it not occurred to you that 
a does not necessarily follow a qualification 
oak that it will not be very kind of you deliberitely to 
set about winning a girl’s affections while the prospects 
of a home are somewhat shady ? 

Amr Rossagt.—l. The colour of the lock of hair sent 
appears to be decidedly red, but it is so bright and clear 
that it cannot be considered to detract in any way from 
the appearance of its owner, that is of course if our esti- 
mation be approved, 2, The writing and vee eg 
thing connected with your letter are particularly nice, 
3. A light blue colour would, we think, suit you admi- 
rably. 4 A hairdresser would sell you a roll of cosmetic 
to darken your eyebrows, but you should be advised not 
touse it; rather rely simply on the @ rance with 
which nature has endowed you, remembering that there 
is some truth in the proverb, “* Beauty when unadorned 
is adorned the most,” 

KISSING THE CHILDREN, 
Kisses in the morning 
Make the day seem bright, 
Filling every corner 
With a gleam of light; 
And what happiness he misses 
Who, affection’s impulse scorning, 
Departs, aud gives no kisses 
To the children in the morning. 
Many think it folly ; 
Many say it’s bliss; 
Very much depending 
On whose lips you kiss! 
But the truth I am confessing, 
And I'd have you all take warning, 
If you covet a! blessing, 
Kiss the ehildren in the morning! 
Kisses in the eveniug 
When the lights are low 
Set two hearts a-flaming 
With affection’s glow. 
And the angels swarm in numbers 
Round the pillow they are pressing 
Who are wooed to peaceful slumbers 
By a dear one’s fond caressing. 
Kisses inthe morning 
Are not out of place; 
Kisses in the evening 
Have a special grace ; 
And it seems to me that this is 
For in lulgence lawful reason ; 
Sweetest tulips—I mean kisses ! 
Ye are never out of season | 





J.P. 


A Youne Lapr writes to us that she finds it dificult 
to keep up a flow of conversation, After an evening is 
over she often thinks of things which she might have 
said, but they did not occur to her at the opportune mo- 
ment. The first requisite towards becoming a really 
good talker is to think clearly. Form definite and accu- 
rate ideas on subjects, Be sure that your information 





the New Yor« Reaper and the Lonpow Beaver, con- 

sequently you must not expect in the latter merely the 

ew of such tales as were left uufinished in the 
ormer. 

A. B. C.--The expression “upwards,” as applied to 
number is indefinite, To say that ‘‘he has upwards of a 
‘thousand pounds,” may mean that he has a thousandand 
ten pounds, or sixteen or seventeen hundred pounds, or 
any other sum between these two extremes. Upwards, 
however, used in such a phrase as the above always 
means over. 

Dorornza.—We would dissuade you from attempting 
to remove the heir from the arms. In the hands of an 
unskilied person the compound needed for such a pur- 
pose may produce corrosion and disfigurement of the 
kin, as wellas danger to the general heulth by the ad- 
mission of poison to the system by reason of absorption. 
These are risks two serious to be encountered. 

Cunracu Caxup.—In the case of intestacy the eldest 
@on takes the whole of the father's real estate. The per- 
e@onal property is divided equally between all the chil- 
dren. This rule applies only to estates vested strictly 
in the father, and not to any interest which the father 
may have had under any settlement, the devolution of 
which interest would of course be provided for under 
the terms of the settlement. ‘ 

Harp a8 Oak.—We are sorry we do not see our way 
to assist bee in what we can very well understand is a 
great and bitter trouble. The case can only be dealt 
with by a solicitor. That is your course if you still wish 
to pursue the matter. You would think us unsympathetic 
if we advised you to conceal this trouble from the 
world, and yet experience proves that such a grief is 
better borne in quietude thau in publicity. 

A Bouemian.—lf you state that the British Army and 
reserved forces amount to half a million of men, you 
state a fact truly, tut one which may cause some misap- 
prehension unless it is attended by an explanati The 
above number is made up as follows: 100,000 of all ranks 
at home, 24,000 in the colonies, 62,850 in India, 32,000 
Army Reserve, 118,000 militia, 12,500 yeomanry, and 
161,150 volunteers, The ber of field guns at home is 
$28 and in India 346, 

Jims Truss and A.rpaa.— Inmates of an hospital, 
whether patients or attendants, no doubt are greatly 
comforted by a womau's care. for itis amid such acenbes 














is t and thoroagh. Then there is but little diff- 
culty in talking. There is a kind of hesitation or em- 
barrassment which results from nervousness, but that 
is soon overcome, anda clear-h person seldom ex- 

riences any per t i di t in conversation. 

f course, there is in this as in everything else a t 
deal in habit, Conversational powers are Sasceptitie of 
great imp t by cultivati It is well to practise 
entertaining to the best of yourability your intimate 
associates, the members of your own family. In this 
way you become better qualified to interest others in 
conversation, It is not desirable to be a chatterbox, 
An excessive and stupid talker may be even more tire- 
some than the most reticent person. But the habit of 
talking fluently with cheerfulness, humour and wit, is 
oue of the pleasantest and most enviable of accomplish- 


ments. 

T. H. D.—1, The solidification or, as you term it, the 
hardening of soap is a simple matcer, but it requires the 
appliance of certain thick frames or bars of wood and 
certain iron rods and screws. To these frames the soa: 
is transferred from the boilers in a liquid state an 
allowed to cool, Then certain adjustments of the frames 
aud rods are made, and subsequently the frames are 
8 ted, when, after a little exposure to the drying 
influence of the air, the soap is easily detached from the 
frames, aud is then cut into bars and packed in boxes for 
sale. 2. Dr. Ure gives a receipt for making soft soap, 
which we transcribe for your satisfaction, although we 
confess that the utility of such a course seems question- 
able when the extensive plant and skilled workmanship 
required for the manufacture of the article are taken into 
consideration. The materials employed are tallow, 
grease or kitchen fat, palm oil, resin, aud an alkaline lye 
of base potash, the latter being formed by layers of lime 
and base potash placed in cast iron cylinders having 
perforated bottoms, through which water is allowed to 
percolate until it has dissolved about two ie! cent. of 

° 
be 











the alkali rendered caustic by the action the quick 
lime. The quantity of resin must always be less than 
half the fats employed, and before using must be reduced 
to coarse powder. A ton of fat uires 200 gallons of 
lye for the iirst boiling anda considerable quantity for 

e su uent boilings. The process of the manufac- 
ture of soft soap is thus described by Dr. Ure: “A por- 
tion of the oil being poured into the pan and to 
nearly the boiliug point of water, a certain quantity of 

~~ 





lye is introdu the fire being kept up so as to brio 

the mixture toa boiling phy gy Then some more oilan: 
are addetl alternately until the whole ee of oil 

kept no Rane Are an ton ~ at hae a 4 

e} manner ger 
ive tare lly added till the workman judges the 
saponification to be perfect. The boiling becomes 
gressively less tumultuous, the frothy mass subsides, 
the paste grows transparent and eradually thickens. 
The operation is considered to be finished when the paste 
Ceases to affect the tongue with anacril pungeacy, when 
Pak ae eek fe ogee y Lory gem ty pees a bs ‘ 

soap upona ¢' ate assumes 
co! .* 3. A list of musical instrument 
“ia given in the London Directory, a of 
which will be found in some Jeading esta 
ment or institution connected with your town. 

Fucusta L,, rather short and stout, of a cheerful dis- 
position, would like to with a tall young man 
about twenty-five, who is fond of home. - 

Hracrvtus, tall, dark, good looking, vo ome - eee. 

young gentleman who would make a loving 
ust be fond of home and music. 


lexion, light blue 

ke to marry a youn y, about his own stamp; a resi- 
dent of London P erred. 

Gracig, tall, light hair, dark eyes, very ladylike, 
handsome, m fond of dancing, would like to corra- 
spond with a dark gentleman, tall, respectably connected, 
with a good income, 

NELLIE, twenty, brown eyes an‘ hair, considered good 
looking, amiable, a mu fond of home and 
children, wou corres; with a tall, fair gen- 
tleman; he must be musical and fond of :ome. 

Lexs, nineteen, tall, dark complexion, brown eyes 
and hair, handsome, good t d, a good pianiste, 
would like to correspond with a tall. fair gentleman, who 
would make an affectionate husband. He must be re- 
spectably connected, 

Farry, nineteen, medium gs we of a loving disposi- 
tion, and domesticated, would like to correspond with a 
dark young man, about twenty-four, She prefers a 
= gan who would make a ,kind husband toa loving 
wife, 

Jzsstz, twenty, tall, dark, considered good looking 
musical, and fond of home would like to correspond 
with a gentleman; prefers a surveyor, or some other 

rofession ; would make a loving wife to a kind husband, 
Would like an income of two or three hundred pounds 
a year. ‘ 

Ouvs and Mavp, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two young gentlemen. * Olive” is ninetcen, 
has dark eyes, and hair, fair complexion, and is fond of 
home, “ Maud ” is eighteen, has dark hair, blue eyes 
and fair complexion, is fond of music and home, Clerks 
preferred, : 

Communications RgoxiveD: 

Manta E. is responded to by—“ J, L.,” twenty-eight, 
medium height, rather dark, and a steady tradesman. 

F. E. 8., by—“ Fanny,” who thinks he is all she re- 
quires, 


Rive Bott Caaser by—“ Blue-eyed Nellie,” who is 
good looking, and thinks she will suit him. 

Suiver THe Mizew by—‘ Loving Polly,” who is good 
looking, and thinks she is all he requiros. 

E, J.8. by—* Fortune Alice,” twenty, loo king, 
tall, with dark hair, She will make a loving wife. 

Sxr-satt Joz by—*'Grace,” who is dark, ¢o0d looking, 
well educa has a small income, and expectations, and 
thinks she is al) he requires, 

RH. A. by—“ A Tradesman’s Daughter,” twenty-five, 
of a loving disposition, medium ht, domesticated, 
fond of home, and a total abstainer. 

Harp as Oak by—“ 8. H.,” who thinks he would suit 
her, and that she could make him happy. He is twenty, 
has blue eyes, dark hair, aud a fair complexion. 

Bosstar Bit by—" Cissy,” who is nineteen, tall, fair, 
has light brown hair, gray eyes, is loving, domesticated, 
and would make his home hep? : 

Sriversmita by—‘‘ Daisy C.,” twenty, rather tall and 
slender, with brown hair and eyes, is cousidered very 
good iooking and ladylike ; is also a Protestaut. Has no 
Money at present, but will have later on, and is of a 
very ving disposition. 

J. J. M. by—“ Milicent B.,” twenty two, tall, dark, 
me egy ane apg el, aw is ree wt is ns a 

v i tion; and by— i yes,” twenty- 

tioated, dered good looking 


five, short, domes: and is consi 
and how a by those who know her. 


Aut the Back Nomaers, Paars and Votumes of the 
“Loxpoy Reaper” are in print and may be had at the 
Office, 334, Strand; or will be seut to auy part of the 

in Post-free for Three-halfpence, Hight- 
ive Shillings and Bightpeuce each, 
Reaper, bor hep Three-halfpence 
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apenas Journal, Parts 1 to 4, Price Threspence 
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